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Rest and relax for 14 days 
on a beautifully appointed Union- 
Castle Mail Vessel to South Africa 
FIRST-CLASS —land of sunshine. Travel during 
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PLOUGHING FOR OIL PLANT 


On the marshy Isle of Grain in Kent, some 750,000 
cubic yards of soil, poor for farming, are being moved in 
the construction of Britain’s latest oil plant. 

On this site, Anglo-Iranian’s fourth refinery in the 
United Kingdom is rapidly taking shape. By 1953 it will 
be in full operation, producing over two and a half million 
gallons of petroleum products a day ; and one more stage 
will have been completed in Anglo-Iranian’s world-wide 


programme of refinery expansion. 
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His kind of craftsmanship has made a hall-mark of 
the phrase ‘Made in Britain’. He’s not a wealthy man, 
of course—but he ‘banks with the Westminster’. 
And why not? Though his needs are modest, the 
Bank gives to him the welcome and the personal 
attention it gives to all its customers, whatever the 
size of their accounts. He therefore feels no diffidence 
about entering the Bank or making use of its services 
—and neither need you, for it is very certain that 
you also will be a welcome visitor when you call 
at any branch and ask how to open an account. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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The Morarchy and the Christian Faith’ 


By 


In God is my health and my glory: the rock of my might, 
and in God is my trust (Psalm 62, vii) 


REAT moments in our national history, great occasions 

of national emotion need a period of time and the 

alternations of movement and repose, utterance and 

silence for their adequate observance and expression. All 
through these long days since the King died there has been a 
movement of the spirit among us all, unattainable without the 
stately and extended observances and the nation-wide restraints 
which have been its sacraments. With the passage of time, with 
the progress from the home and village church at Sandringham 
to the Lying-in-State in Westminster Hall, at the heart of London, 
and thence with the Royal progress to Windsor, the national 
emotion has passed from the shock of abrupt personal loss and 
sorrow (never for any Sovereign so personal, so deep and devoted, 
as for our late King), to appraisal of the character by which he 
won our hearts and rendered his service so faithfully; and on to 
thankfulness to Almighty God for the blessings bestowed upon 
the country and Commonwealth by his reign; and so to a sense 
(if our ears are open to hear) that our King and his history, and 
our history and the days before us, and the Queen to lead us in 
them, all belong to God. 

The service at St. George’s, Windsor, was the summary and 
completion of this progress. The nation, the Commonwealth, the 
world with measured tread and muffled drums and solemn hearts 
brought to the Chapel the mortal remains of the King, all that 
still belonged to the world, and stepped there away from the world 
in which the battle had been fought, into the profound and power- 
ful peace of the House of God. There, in that shrine of our history, 
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we felt upon us what the King had been for us in history, taking 
his heavy burden and bearing it without a fault, leading his people 
through dark and perplexed days by the self-forgetting example 
of his courage and sacrifice, and steadfast devotion to duty. But 
there in that shrine we passed beyond history. The trumpets of 
faith were resounding all about us, touching with their comfort 
human sorrow and translating time’s utterances into eternal truth. 
‘I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord’. ‘In sure 
and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life’. “The strife 
is o’er, the battle won’. 

So were committed to-the ground in Christian hope the mortal 
remains of a faithful King, a faithful man, with the same faithful 
prayer for ‘this our brother’ as for any man at his latter end. 
And already the boundaries of this world were broken, and we had 
passed out of the confines of the Chapel and of this world to the 
eternal Kingdom of God, by whom all history is judged and to 
whom every child of man must render his account. 

The quiet confidence and peace of that final moment was ours 
by virtue of our Christian hope. It was ours because in simple 
faith the King had made his own the Psalmist’s words: ‘In God 
is my health and my glory:,the rock of my might, and in God is 
my trust’. As now, here in St. Paul’s, we look back once more, 
three words come to my mind—change, continuity, and challenge. 

There is an uneven rhythm in history: for long periods there 
is little change, and some particular social order and division of 
power seems to be established for ever; and then on a sudden it 
breaks up and is followed by a period of violent upheaval. In such 
a period we are living. It began in the time of King George V; it 
has been at its height during the years of the late King’s reign; 
and the end is not in sight. The upheaval is not only in the inter- 


* A sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral on February 17 
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national field, in economic order, and in social theory; it goes deep 
into the moral and cultural and religious roots of civilised man 
and of his way of life. In a word, whether on this side of the Iron 
Curtain or the other, the modern creed is one of secularism which 
reduces man to a mere secular and passing significance and at 
the same time makes him sole arbiter of his purpose and destiny. 

And amid this remorseless period of change, the King has stood 
for the continuity of precious things which endure because their 
value is not of this world but from above. His death has made us 
all conscious again of what he has been doing for us. First, as 
Sovereign, by his dignity and duty he has kept before us that we 
are one with our fathers in quality and spirit, inheriting a tradition, 
and ourselves responsible for it, which is stamped and sealed with 
great truths of man’s well-being not made by man but received 
of God. The Monarchy has indeed been re-adapting itself to meet 
changing needs all through our history, and King George con- 
tinued the process of change begun by his father by which 
Monarchy, which might in other hands have become outmoded, 
has in fact become the most potent and pregnant symbol and 
sacrament of our nation’s unity, its unity in itself, its unity with 
its past, its high responsibility for its future. But the very changes 
in expression have only served to enhance the sense of continuity, 
of cohesion, of purposeful direction, for which the Crown stands 
in our midst. And by his personal character and that of the Queen 
Mother and his family, the King was Jeading the nation through 
these days to stand firm to the ancient, revealed, unalterable truths 
of national dedication, moral duty, and religious faith. Much can 
change and thereby bring advantage and freshness and widening 
of outlook and new points of growth. But there are the truths that 
change not: truths of national unity and health, of moral integrity, 
of religious faith. To these the King was ever faithful and by his 
faithfulness won a respect and trust, for which, above all, we 
treasure his memory. 

And must there not be a challenge to the nation here? We are 
beset with difficulties which only integrity of character, obedience 
to duty, trust in one another, care for the country as inclusive of 
every sectional interest, can overcome. We know that morality is 
slipping or unsure in many ways: in home discipline and training, 
in fidelity to the marriage bond, in honesty of dealing, in strictness 
of self-control, in faithful doing of one’s duty. 

We have been honouring, we honour, with profound sincerity 
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the character of the King we have lost. The Queen captures us 
all by her clear shining grace and goodness, by her youth and 


“readiness for gallant service, by her patent sincerity and devotion. 


Is that not a challenge ‘to good citizens to be more active in their 
service; and indifferent citizens to lay aside their indifference and 
lack of conviction and spiritual effort; and bad spouses and parents 
to become faithful spouses and dutiful parents; and all the self- 
seekers and spiritual parasites to become workers for the common 
good and contributors to the common stock of spiritual power and 
obedience to truth? Does not everything call to us—our memory 
of a good King, our devotion to a young Queen, our nation’s 
greatness and her need—does not all this call us to a new, a 
united, a youthful reformation of manners and morals? Will not 
the press and all the organs of publicity, so powerful in these days, 
will not public opinion, as it passes from mind to mind and mouth 
to mouth, lead us in this reformation—expelling the drab and the 
dreary, the sordid and the salacious, the sadistic and the sexy, the 
trivial and the trumpery, and the assumption that everyone’s main 
end in life is for more money and clothes and amusement—not 
merely restraining all this element but replacing it, and replacing 
it not by the sentimental or the sermonic but by the open and 
honest and encouraging and uplifting ? 

This is the sort of challenge: and it cannot be met without a 
return to the Christian religion and the Christian Church. Here, 
too, let there be a reformation, as eager, as scriptural, as com- 
prehensive, as creative of personal faith as the reformation under 
the first Elizabeth. I believe there is a movement towards it, a 
crying out for it; but at the present a bit slow and shamefaced and 
hesitant. And the Church has too few clergy, after claiming no 
new recruits through two world wars, to answer all the oppor- 


Aunities. But if, indeed, there be such a reformation as we would 


see, the laity can lead it and will supply us in due time with enough 
clergy to be spiritual leaders and servants of our people. 

But the reformation of manners and morals, of faith and pur- 
pose and hope, must begin and end and exist in God alone. We 
shall best honour our King, we shall best uphold our Queen, we 
shall best serve our nation, if we make a new act of faith, obedience, 
discipleship to God, and will turn to Him in humility and humble 
duty. Here for the nation is the watchword as it was for the King: 
‘In God is my health and my glory: the rock of my might, and 
in God is my trust ’—Home Service 


Tributes to King George VI from Abroad 


B.B.C. FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS reported last week on tributes to 
King George VI from abroad. In Paris a meeting of the United Nations 
Security Council opened with a tribute from its President, Mr. Kyrou 
of Greece. Mr. Kyrou said: 
The King was great in his dignity and modesty, great in his sim- 
plicity and his devotion to duty, great in his tact and wisdom, great in 
the way he had ruled without undue show and ostentation. 


From France our Paris correspondent reported : 

There was real warmth and feeling behind the official expressions 
of regret, and the newspapers in their comment show a unanimity all the 
more impressive because there is usually so little that they do agree 
upon. But last, and best of all, the feelings of people here are reflected 
by the remarks and attitude of ordinary men and women in the street— 
the shopkeeper or the clerk. And what they have to say can be summed 
up very briefly indeed. They say ‘ C’était un trés brave homme!” 


Our correspondent in Bonn reported : 

Typical of many editorials is that of the Hamburg newspaper, Die 
Welt. Under the heading ‘A Beloved Monarch’, Die Welt says: ‘Had 
he not been King, or had he taken his duties less seriously, then no 
doubt he could have lived many years longer. . . . He worked himself 
to death’. 

Our Rome correspondent reported on how the ordinary folk felt 
about it: 

When Italians want to indicate a character of complete reliability and 
responsibility, they say, it is that of ‘un buon padre di famiglia’—of 
a good father of a family. And it is this phrase which Italians have been 


using to me during the past twenty-four hours about King George VI 

—applying it not only in the literal sense to his private life, but also to 

the relationship of the King to his subjects and to the great family of 

the British Commonwealth. ° : : 
The New York Times considered this was a fitting occasion to recall 
what Ralph Waldo Emerson said in his famous speech in Manchester in 
1847—in the early years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The New 
York Times noted that Britain’s situation then was strikingly similar 
to what it is today; and it went on to quote Emerson’s words—from 
which our Washington correspondent gives this extract: 


“I feel in regard to this aged England’, Emerson said then, ‘ with. 
all the possessions, honours and trophies, and also with the infirmities 
of a thousand years gathering around her, irretrievably committed, as 
she now is, to many old customs which cannot be suddenly changed: 
pressed upon by the transitions of trade and new and all-incalculable 
modes, fabrics, arts, machines and competing populations: I see her 
not dispirited, not weak, but remembering that she has seen dark days 
before, indeed with a kind of instinct that she sees a little better in a 
cloudy day, and that in storm of battle and calamity she has a secret 
vigour and pulse like a cannon. I see her in old age, not decrepit, but 
young, and still daring to believe in her power of endurance and 
expansion.’ 

And the New York Times added: ‘ One heard the echo of this faith 
in the words of Mr. Churchill as we will hear it again in the fresh 
young voice of Queen Elizabeth during the years ahead *. Sse 

—General Overseas Service 
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Why the West Indies Need Help 


By THEODORE SEALY 


ANY years ago a charming housewife in England showed 

great interest when I was introduced to her as from 

Jamaica, British West Indies. ‘Oh’, she said, ‘I am so 

glad you are from the West Indies; you must have met 
my brother’. I said I was sorry but I didn’t think I had. She seemed 
doubtful. Then she asked: ‘ Don’t you ever go to Calcutta? ’’ That was 
long ago, before Mr. Bustamante and his riots, before the 
Trinidad oil disorders, the Barbados and Grenada troubles, 
which for a long time put the British West Indies prominently on 
the front pages of British newspapers. Today I think most people 
throughout Britain have a better idea of the British West Indies, 
and know that they are a group of islands and two mainland 
territories in the Americas, far away from that great exotic 
country India, in Asia, where this charming lady’s brother 
worked. 

In this talk my particular interest is the British Caribbean. 
Starting from British Honduras near to Mexico in Central 
America, the British West Indies run like a string of pearls in 
various sizes from Jamaica through the Windwards and Lee- 
wards to Barbados and Trinidad: and then are anchored to the 
great land mass of British Guiana, now so often called British 
South America*. But because we are all British West Indians, 
do not make the mistake of thinking that we are close to each 
other or, indeed, are one race or type of people. Think of the 
map of Europe. If we put Belize, capital of British Honduras, 
in London, Jamaica would be at Hamburg in Germany: Trini- 
dad would be near Odessa on the Black Sea, British Guiana 
would be in Turkey, with the Leeward and Windward Islands 
and Barbados falling near the Dneiper behind the Iron Curtain. 
That gives some idea of the formidable distances by sea which 
have to be traversed to get from one of these British Caribbean 
territories to the other. 

The racial groups who live in these dozens of islands and on 
the mainland are various. There are small numbers of the 
original native tribes in British Honduras and in British Guiana. 
Half of the total population of 3,000,000 are, like myself, 
blacks, found predominantly in Jamaica and Barbados. The 
largest racial groups in British Guiana and in Trinidad are 
Indians, from India in Asia. And then there are large sprinklings 
of Chinese, English, Scots, Welsh, Irish, continental Europeans, 
Jews, Lebanese, and in fact a great many of the peoples of 
the world. : 

All these people are slowly, even if not without friction, 
building up a common national outlook, especially inside 
their own territories, and with some prospects of wider 
nationalism in terms of federation. Bound together, despite their 
various origins, by generations of moulding under British law 
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and tradition, they find enough in common to seek a common destiny. 

So you will find that everywhere in the West Indies there is talk of 
self-government. Yet you hardly see the economic means of self- 
government. But as Mr. Churchill so often says, the difficulties speak 
for themselves: and the West Indian as a rule is prepared to face the 
difficulties. For he follows the British example and he knows that where 


West Indian coastal scene; and (left) ox-cart on a Jamaican sugar 
2 plantation 


there is a will there is a way. He has seen white British colonies 
of South Africa, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand achieve 
their own citizenship in their own Dominions, and he wonders 
why it is that he has not done it yet himself. 

In the economic field, sugar is the predominant crop in the 
area: certainly agriculture and, on the mainlands, forestry are 
the mainstays. A century ago great fortunes were made out of 
West Indian sugar and agriculture. Those fortunes however went 
to purchase the capital goods upon which a great portion of 
British industrial prosperity was built. Very little re-investment 
was done in the British Caribbean and so today we in the West 
Indies are struggling to find capital to undertake development. 
The great urge in the West Indies today—apart from the 
political demand for self-government or federation—is naturally 
therefore for development of industrial resources. The West 
Indies have seen how Puerto Rico, that American island 


* See map on next page 
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neighbour of theirs, by special legislation and tax incentives has 
encouraged American and other industrialists to come there and start 
new industrial enterprises, some small; a few of them large, but various 
and spread over a whole range of operations. Jamaica and Trinidad 
have been in the forefront in trying to attract investors as in Puerto 
Rica. In these two British islands special laws have been passed giving 
duty-free import facilities for raw materials for industry, giving income 
tax holidays to new enterprises and indeed seeking by legislation as 
well as by financial means to attract businessmen of the industrial type 
to come and set up enterprises. 

So today Jamaica is self-sufficient in condensed milk; it has just 
opened a new cement factory which will supply all its needs and indeed 
will also export; has textile mills turning out great quantities of basic 
staple fabrics; is getting along with canning on a larger scale; and has 
started a number of small, but significant manufacturing enterprises. 

In Trinidad the picture is much the same. In the mainland territories 
of British Honduras and 
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tion out of which all the show windows of the West Indies can be 
properly dressed. 

It is a truly pressing problem. Here in Jamaica, where I live, and 
which island I know best—the statistical bureau declares that of the 
labour force one person in every four is unemployed. That is a great 
strain upon the economic and social structure of the country and reflects 
itself in unstable politics and in unpredictable trade unionism. The 
great need for development thus itself tends to deter development. 
European and American investment people tend to exaggerate any form 
of instability among a colonial people, although they take for granted 
any difficulties they may have to face with trade unions among the 
populations of white territories. Probably this is not without explanation. 
A white employer is more alarmed at the threat of strike by black 
employees than he is at'a real strike among white employees, even when 
the upset of the business is equal and the threat of trouble about the 
same. Many overseas industrialists and businessmen fail to make adjust- 

ment for the fact that for too 


British Guiana the emphasis 
is on development of the 
great land resources. The 
hinterlands of these countries 
are remote and often forbid- 
ding. Great engineering en- 
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~ long the West Indian worker 
has been grossly underpaid. 
The cane-field worker in 
Jamaica has to work three 
times as long to buy the 
same standard of living as 
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terprises have to be under- 
taken to make them acces- 
sible. But these mainland 
territories can certainly ex- 
pand their standards of living, 
and also enable migration 
from the other over-populated 
territories such as Jamaica 
and Barbados to take place 
to the advantage of the whole 
area.’ Expansion of the 
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the worker in the beet fields 
in England. The British 
Government pays a continu- 
ous heavy subsidy to keep the 
beet industry going in Eng- 
land, but does not willingly 
give an increase in the price 
of West Indian sugar, even 
though the British Govern- 
ment knows that a good price 
means better wages. 

I am not suggesting that 
the only reason for low wages 
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in West Indian agriculture is 
a low price from the British 
Government because, as 
Britain has found-out in 
comparing her own industry 
with American industry, pro- 
ductivity and low costs re- 
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the volume of finished goods 
and capital equipment which would be purchased by them if they were 
living on a higher standard. It would repay British business not only 
the profit on the investment, but a great increase of British exports to 
this area, if investment were to be undertaken on a large scale in the 
British Caribbean to raise the standard of living in this area. 

Most British thinkers on the Caribbean usually emphasise the need 
for social services: for hospitals, for schools, and for all those obvious 
signs of an advanced civilisation. But the British people themselves 
know from their own history that they have been able to purchase these 
services only after they had developed their industrial and commercial 
economy. It is wrong therefore, I suggest, for the people of Britain to 
think that the way to help the West Indies is to dress the show window 
with social services. I much prefer the vision of men like Lord Beaver- 
brook and Sir William Stephenson, the international industrialist, who 
consider that the way to help Britain and to raise the standard of living 
in these areas is to put capital in money and goods into the development 
of these countries, to create employment, to give more purchasing 
power. Then, out of the fruits of these developments, will come all the 
social services which our friends in England talk so much about. 

I like to illustrate this by taking the case of a haulage operator who 
owns a lorry or two and makes a livelihood from haulage. Suppose he 
has £50 saved in the bank and has a request from his wife for the 
family home to be redecorated. And suppose at the same time he knows 
that the engine of one of his lorries has broken down and needs £50 
for repairs. He would be a fool to refurbish the house and deprive 
himself of the money that could take his lorry out of the repair shop: 
for when the lorry is back on the road is will earn money out of which 
the redecorating can be done. In the same way some of us in the West 
Indies consider that it is bad economy to take the available money and 
spend it on redecorating the West Indian scene rather than putting in 
factories, industries, intensifying agriculture and creating more produc- 


quire heavy capitalisation 
in machinery. The West Indies has not been able to save enough from 
its slender earnings to create capital to carry out the mechanisation 
which would be necessary to bring down the cost of production of crops 
like sugar. Further, if more machines are brought in to make sugar 
cheaper for the English housewife, then more Jamaicans and Barbadians 
and Guinese will be thrown out of employment. So it is a vicious circle 
which can be broken only by the attraction of more capital for invest- 
ment, for development of the resources of these territories. 

What I have said has put the economic and industrial aspects of our 
problems in a dim light. It is dim, but can be brightened considerably 
if we get help. But these islands and countries are by no means dim and 
dismal. They are gay with the beauty which only islands in tropic seas 
can achieve. Our resorts are crowded with the famous people of many 
countries of the world. There is beauty all around, varied delightful. 
But the charm, beauty, and delight of these countries as a habitation 
makes even great the contrast of the poor economic circumstances 
of the people. Today, all through the West Indies there is a vital 
pulse; a determination to create better conditions of life so that the 
beauty of nature will no longer be a rebuke to the poverty of man. 

: —Home Service 


A 

Volume III of The Complete Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) contains some of the author’s best known Malayan 
stories—among them ‘ Footprints in the Jungle’, ‘The Door of Oppor- 
tunity’, and ‘The Letter’, The stories were written, Mr. Maugham 
explains in his preface, long before the second world war when ‘an 
unarmed man could wander through the length of the Federated Malay 
States in perfect safety’; thus the sort of life they deal with, no longer 
exists. The three volumes, which may be regarded as the definitive edition 
of Mr. Maugham’s short stories, are to be available in a specially designed 
slip-case for 37s. 6d. 
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The Problem of Malaya 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


IX weeks ago I was flying from Singapore to Penang. Malaya, a 

peninsula some 400 miles in length and never more than 200 in 

width, was stretched out beneath us. We flew high over steep hills 

which rose from a vast forest of trees, broken occasionally by the 
vivid green of paddy fields, or by the orderly rows of rubber trees, or by 
the light-coloured debris from the tin mines. The impression given by 
the view from the air was that of a beautiful and peaceful country; and 
this was confirmed when on reaching the ground we were driven on a 
quiet country road flanked by coco-nut trees and prosperous houses, 
with glimpses of a brilliantly blue sea and of distant mountains. It was 
hard to realise that Malaya is the scene of a desperate and costly 
struggle with bandits who, in the past three and a half years, have killed 
o1 wounded 3,400 civilians and more than 3,000 members of the security 
forces. The next day I dedicated a memorial to thirty-five officers and 
men of the Yorkshire Light Infantry who had died in Malaya; and a 
few days later I stood by the grave of Sir Henry Gurney, the much- 
loved High Commissioner, and saw the long rows of crosses bearing the 
names of our soldiers who had also been killed by the bandits. 


Trained Terrorists 

Many in Great Britain do not understand either the importance or 
the difficulties of this war against the Malayan terrorists. They look on 
it either as a matter for the police or as an unimportant side-show, as 
an outbreak of violence which ought to be suppressed without further 
delay. In reality, Malaya is only a section of the long line from Korea 
to Berlin on which the communists are attempting to advance. The 
word bandit, used to describe the terrorists, gives a wrong impression. 
It is true that communism in Malaya has no large armies which can 
be fought and defeated in open battle. But the terrorists are neither 
isolated individuals nor small gangs acting independently. They are 
some 3,000 to 5,000 in number, they are inspired and organised by 
fanatical communists who have formed them into well-trained platoons 
and companies; when fighting they wear caps with the red star, and 
they act under the orders of area committees which, in their turn, are 
under the general direction of a headquarters staff. By night they attack 
the homes of the planters and miners; by day, from ditches or dense 
undergrowth, they ambush the planter on his rounds, and they murder 
or blackmail his employees. They hope to reduce Malaya to chaos by 
destroying its chief industries of rubber and tin. 

Planters and miners live under great strain: their houses are sur- 
rounded with barbed wire, and as far as possible they are provided 
with armed guards. No place is 100 per cent safe. On one occasion 
I was told that the district in which I was spending the night was free 
from all terrorism; the next day I read in the local paper that that very 
night, only three miles away, ten armed terrorists had murdered two 
Chinese. A planter said to me he had looked on his estate as safe until 
a few weeks~ago, when two of his Indian employees had been shot in 
the back. The terrorists are ruthless, killing when they have the chance 
men, women, and children. A planter’s wife told me that she and her 
husband never were able to go out together lest in their absence their 
home should be burnt and their two small children murdered. The 
highest praise should be given to the planters and miners, and especially 
their wives, who refuse to be intimidated. 

It is not surprising that impatience and indignation are often shown 
at the failure to suppress this cruel terrorism. For though the terrorists 
have suffered 5,500 casualties, their numbers are apparently little less 
than they were at first. They have evidently a steady flow of recruits, 
not from Russia or China but from Malaya itself: they come from 
those converted to communism, from youths attracted by a life of 
lawlessness, and from those who have been intimidated. The jungle is 
their chief ally, for in this case it is not neutral. I saw something of it 
on my visits to our soldiers. It consists not only of a vast forest of 
trees, 100 feet and more in height, but of a dense undergrowth of 
vegetation, intertwined by a mass of creepers and vines, their stems 
often so thick that an axe is needed to cut a way through them. It is 

_ hard to see more than a few yards ahead; and it is thus easy for men 


to conceal themselves from their pursuers, who may almost step over 
them without being aware of their presence. Warfare in the jungle is 
made the more difficult by torrential downpours of rain, by a hot, damp 
temperature like an unpleasant Turkish bath, and masses of insects, and 
by leeches which fall from the overhanging branches. Under these con- 
ditions it is unreasonable to expect a quick end to the struggle: not 
even a ‘strong man’ can work miracles in jungle warfare. 

In a bullet-proof car and with an escort I visited companies of the 
Green Howards and the Suffolks in their camps, and one evening I 
dined in their mess with the Manchesters and Worcesters. I was able to 
talk to the men of the Green Howards and the Suffolks in their tents. 
They looked fit, wiry, and cheerful; they spoke with humour and 
modesty of their experiences, especially of the Strange noises of the 
jungle at night; one of them compared their work with the hunting of a 
wild and quick-moving animal in a great forest. Their officers spoke in 
the warmest terms of the courage, initiative, and endurance of the men, 
both of the regulars and of the young men called up for national service. 
We at home must make them feel they are not forgotten, and that we 
know that they are fighting in the defence of civilisation and of freedom 
as truly as the men who fought in the two great wars. 

The terrorists have other allies as well as the jungle. They are able 
to obtain food both from organised sympathisers and from villagers 
and squatters whom they rob and blackmail. It is essential to cut off 
from the terrorists their sources of food and munitions, but it is quite 
impossible to give protection to all the villages and squatters. So the 
policy has been adopted of moving those who are likely to help the 
terrorists, or those who are the most defenceless against them, into 
large settlements which can be under effective supervision and protec- 
tion. I visited one of these settlements now in the process of formation, 


-and intended for a population of 15,000. It is surrounded by barbed 


wire and the entrances guarded by police. The men go out in the day 
to work in a neighbouring town or in the plantations or mines. But 
many of the settlements are agricultural in nature, and the settlers are 
given an acre or more of land which they work for their livelihood. 
This resettlement scheme is a remarkable and most interesting social 
experiment. Already some 500,000 have been brought into these new 
communities. Quite apart from their security value, they give oppor- 
tunities for social, welfare, and educational work which otherwise would 
have been impossible. Much has been made of the failure of a few of 
these settlements, but there is good reason to hope that most of them 
will prove a great success. They will fail, however, if communist cells 
are formed within them, and still more if they become unpopular. 
Everything is done to help those who live in them to feel that they 
have advantages and amenities which they could not have elsewhere. 
This will give them a sense of community pride. 


Settlements with their own Home Guards 

In the settlement I visited there were shops and stores, dispensaries, 
schools, and temples, a cinema was about to be opened, and I noticed 
a beauty-parlour advertising its attractions. Many of the settlers already 
take great pride in their homes and gardens; they keep livestock in the 
shape of fowls, ducks; and goats. These communities are now encour- 
aged to form their own Home Guards for their protection. At night, 
arms are served out to them for this purpose, and when once they have 
fired upon the terrorists they have committed themselves to the side of 
law and order. This policy of self-defence should enable the settlements, 
which are mainly Chinese, to dispense with the Malay guards. 

The problem in Malaya is political as well as military. In the 
Federation of Malaya itself, apart from Singapore, there are over 
2,500,000 Malays, 2,000,000 Chinese, and more than 500,000 Indians. 
In Singapore, the Chinese far outnumber the Malays—in fact, they 
form three-quarters of the population there. The Malays have no sym- 
pathy with the terrorists, few of them are found in their ranks, while 
many of the Malays have enlisted in the police force. The Indians stand 
aloof and seem uninterested. But in those districts thickly populated by 

(continued on page 308) 
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No ‘Patterns on the Lake’ 


E are now, one supposes, back in the rut after the period 

of general mourning that followed the death of King 

George VI. But during a short time under the impress 

of the Commonwealth’s sorrow there was a silencing of the 
raucous abuse, a stilling of the party and international hatreds that we 
have come to regard as part and parcel of public life. In the newspapers 
the old-fashioned descriptive reporter for once found he was wanted 
rather than the slick gossip columnist; on the air the Cold War receded 
mercifully into the background. One writer has suggested that while ‘ it 
would be insincere to pretend the sort of tearing sorrow that people feel 
when they follow their own family to the cemetery ’, at Windsor, where 
the last rites took place, ‘ was performed an act that managed to express 
a society’s wish for unity and dignity’. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
asked in his sermon last Sunday whether the new reign had not opened 
with a challenge that could not be met without a return to the Christian 
religion and the Christian Church. 

Certainly, and Christians would add, unhappily, it is chiefly at 
moments like these of national sorrow or danger, that the Churches 
come into their own. Many who have forgotten them are reminded 
of the symbols and the ceremonies of organised religion, of the meaning 
of prayer and the consolations of faith. Indeed the impact of emotion 
goes deeper: none, whatever their private beliefs, can fail to become 
more aware of the transitoriness of human life on earth; and some at 
least will reflect upon the bonds that hold together our community and 
our civilisation—bonds hard to define but not easy to laugh at, that are 
in part at any rate the products of our historical development since 
the coming of Christianity. In his latest book, Christianity in European 
History*, Professor Herbert Butterfield writes: 

When all men in Christendom, year in and year out, for century after 
century, were continually being told that they were souls to be saved 
and that they were destined to a life eternal, there was one point which 
it did not need any philosopher to understand: namely, that there-was 
something in human beings which was to go marching on even after 
this whole globe should have become a heap of dust drifting through 
human space... Men could not be treated as . . . mere patterns blown 
on the surface of a lake... 


But nowadays it is not ‘ year in and year out’ that the majority of men 
are made conscious of the value of human personality: it is only when 
some private or public calamity grips them. 

Professor Butterfield indeed speaks to us very bluntly about our own 
place in the history of mankind. ‘ We are today faced’, he says, ‘ with 
a decline of civilisation over much of Europe—one which has already 
begun, so that the Dark Ages are with us again’. He argues that 
Christianity’s influence on history must be judged above all by the 
emphasis it has laid on the significance of the individual human soul. 
Christianity has not made for peace in Europe: on the contrary, from 
the Crusades of the early Middle Ages to the religious wars of the 
seventeenth century, it has brought a sword. Nor was it Christianity, 
as practised by the bulk of people, that put an end to atrocities or to 
serfdom. Yet the leaven of faith finally brought slavery to an end and 
the martyrdom of individual Christians and the stubbornness of religious 
minorities helped to establish liberty of opinion in western Europe. 
But if we would preserve the light that is in our civilisation from the 
encroachments of a new Dark Age, the price we must pay is to cherish 
and guard the freedoms that we hold. i 
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What They Are Saying — 


Foreign broadcasts back to normal 


AFTER A WEEK DURING WHICH commentators all over the free world 
paid tribute to King George VI and to the new Queen, broadcasts have 
now returned their attention to international affairs. While western 
commentators were mainly concerned with the forthcoming meeting of 
N.A.T.O., and in particular with the problems concerning relations 
with Federal Germany and Franco-German differences about the 
formation of a European Army, eastern commentators concentrated 
their attention on the Far East. 


The second anniversary of the signing of the Soviet-Chinese Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Aid was the occasion for numerous 
broadcasts from Moscow and Peking stressing the importance of the 
“invincible friendship ’ between the two peoples at a time when, it was 
alleged again and again, the imperialists were planning ‘new adven- 
tures ’’in Asia. An exclusive interview with Ilya Ehrenburg was trans- 
mitted by the Chinese official agency, in which the Soviet writer 
pointed out that the combined populations of China and the U.S.S.R. 
totalled ‘ quite a big figure ’ and that even the American ‘ ignoramuses ’” 
appreciated the significance of the joint figure, which was a guarantee 
that war could be prevented. Much was said in Moscow and Peking 
broadcasts about the ‘selfless aid’ of the U.S.S.R. to China and how 
the Chinese people were ‘ turning with love towards their great friend, 
the Soviet Union’. One Moscow commentator observed that the Soviet- 
Chinese Treaty also ‘ provides for military and other aid to a country 
attacked by Japan or her allies ’. 


Another Moscow home commentator stated: 

The fact that the U.S. imperialists will be unable to check the 
national struggle of the peoples of Asia by means of armed force is 
best confirmed by events in Korea. 


Failures there, continued the broadcast, had driven the imperialists 
‘mad’, and they were now ‘ planning new adventures’ in Asia—a fact 
proved ‘ by their intention to make use of the revived Japanese armies 
and the troops of Chiang Kai-shek on the continent of Asia’. Listeners 
in south-east Asia were told in a Moscow broadcast: 
The peoples of Asia can only obtain peace, bread, and freedom by 
throwing off imperialist oppression and by following the path taken by 
millions of Chinese. 


Peking broadcasts alleged again and again that the American im- 
perialists were preparing a new aggressive war in the Far East, although 
at the same time it was claimed that it was the ‘ mighty alliance’ 
between China and the U.S.S.R. which had compelled America to 
refrain from expanding the Korean war. ‘ So long as China stands with 
her great ally’, it was added, ‘ any imperialist aggressive plot can be 
crushed’. Another Peking transmission stated that the Chinese and 
Soviet peoples were not afraid of war, and should the imperialists 
‘dare to instigate an aggression’, they would suffer ‘a great defeat’. 
More than one broadcast by Vice-Presidents of the Sino-Soviet Friend- 
ship Association called upon the ‘ Japanese and other oppressed peoples 
of the Far East’ to follow the Chinese example by ‘ taking liberation 
into their own hands and taking their stand side by side with the 
U.S.S.R” A rather unfortunate passage came in another Peking broad- 
cast, which announced that the Sino-Soviet Treaty ‘ propaganda week ’, 
scheduled to begin on February 15 to mark the treaty anniversary, had 
been postponed until further notice, because of the nation-wide anti- 
corruption and anti-waste campaign, now in full swing! Another Peking 
broadcast waxed eloquent over the practice of the ‘ international spirit ’ 
by Soviet experts in China. The question of Soviet technical aid was 
also dealt with in broadcasts from Indonesia. Jakarta radio quoted 
Pedoman as urging the Government to take full advantage of the 
Soviet offer of equipment and technical advice, which was made at the 
Pangen conference of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 

ast. 


From Vietnam, a report was transmitted by the Ho Government 
agency that President Ho, attending in person the first National 
Congress of Women, had presented his own photograph to the ‘ Associa- 
tion of War Godmothers of Nambo’, in recognition of their patriotic 
services. A Moscow home service talk entitled ‘ Seen through the eyes of 
Soviet sailors’ explained that sailors who had apparently visited Aus- 
tralia deplored that the aborigines there were ‘ deprived of even the most 
elementary human right to existence’. 
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Did You Hear That? 


A MAGNIFICENT VAN GOGH 


AN EXHIBITION of some of the most remarkable paintings of the French 
impressionist school ever to be assembled by one man has been opened 
in Paris: they are the collection of the late Dr. Gachet. THOMAS 
CADETT, B.B.C. correspondent in Paris, recently described them in ‘ The 
Eye-witness ’. 

“Some of the pictures (he said) will already be familiar to visitors 
to the Louvre, for the first part of 
the collection was given to that 
museum in 1949. It consisted of 
two portraits by van Gogh: one of 
himself, and the other of Dr. 
Gachet; and of a self-portrait by 
Guillaumin. The van Gogh. self- 
portrait is certainly one of the most 
striking of the master’s works. It is 
a half-length, with background and 
clothing both worked out with 
restrained variations of a neutral 
bluish-green, giving, by contrast, 
astonishing life to the face itself, 
with its tormented eyes and its 
haggard lines, defined rather than 


But the second part of the collec- 
tion contains, among other things, 
what many experts regard as van 
Gogh’s finest achievement. And 
from the fact that it hangs in the 
place of honour at the Jeu de 
Paume, it can be assumed that the 
Directors of the Louvre certainly 
think so, too. It is the picture of the 
church at Auvers, in the valley of 
the Oise. In my inexpert view, it is 
one of the most satisfying pictures 
I have ever seen. It was painted at 
Auvers in 1890, Van Gogh had 
gone there suffering from a nervous 
breakdown; he went for treatment 
and rest, at Dr. Gachet’s nursing 
home. And he did recover suffici- 
ently to carry on with his painting 
for awhile before he committed 
suicide later in the year. 

‘Dr. Gachet must have been a 
very remarkable man. In fact, that 
is quite clear from van Gogh’s 
portrait of him. It was largely through the doctor that Auvers became 
a sort of rallying place for members of the impressionist and realist 
schools. And it was through his friendships with artists there and else- 
where that he was able to gather together the collection now passed on 
to the Louvre. It contains three pictures by Cézanne, a superb Monet of 
chrysanthemums in a glowing red vase, and works by Sisley, Guillaumin, 
Pissarro, and Renoir. All sorts of relics are there, too, including one of 
the palettes used by van Gogh and some tubes of paint still bearing the 
imprint of his fingers’. 


GYPSY DANCING IN GRANADA 

“By chance I had been able to rescue a young gypsy couple from a 
swiftly flowing mountain stream’, related CORNELIUS CONYN in a 
Home Service talk. ‘ There was some slight personal danger involved; 
it was clear that my action had been spontaneous and disinterested. The 
shivering youngsters, pale and wet as they were, recognised natural 
human decency as well as the next one, and they responded to it, 
though not immediately. The next day the two of them—I shall call 
them Paquita and Pepillo—came to my hotel. It was typical of the 
freemasonry of the gypsies and their spying eye that even in a medium- 
sized town like Granada they had located me within a matter of 


‘The Church at Auvers’, painted by Vincent van Gogh in 1890 © 


hours. In fluent, though quaintly liquid, Spanish they invited me to 
their house—their cave rather—high up on the bare flank of the Sacre 
Monte, the “ Holy Mountain ”. 

“The moon was high that night, and they would dance for me, 
while “ Mamita”, grandmother of them all, would offer me supper. 
“ Gallino—cheecken zoup ’’, said Paquita with a sly wink and a wicked 
glitter in her eye when, looking round furtively, she lifted her apron 
and showed me two cockerels with 
twisted necks, which somehow did 
not look as if they had just been 
bought at the poulterer’s ’, 

That evening Mr. Conyn visited 
a cave, lit by naked electric lamps. 
“Tonight (he continued) was the 
Fiesta of La Macarena, the black 
Virgin of Seville, their own patron 
saint. Nominally all gitanos are 
Catholics, but their own brand of 
religion is blended with many 
ancient superstitions and customs 
from time immemorial. 

* After supper, the fire was dying 
out, the moon was at its brightest, 
when two guitarists started to 
prelude, and a_ rascally-looking 
flamenco singer, his face suddenly 
transformed in ecstasy, broke out 
into a truly oriental wail. Then two 
young girls, almost identically 
garbed with the flounced fiesta 
dresses of the gypsies, their long 
trains trailing in the dust, started 
to dance, tuning their castanets to 
the rhythm of the singer. At last 
my two youngsters Paquita and 
Pepillo took their places. Their 
dancing was exhilarating, full of 
joy and grace. They finished with 
an extraordinary number, which is 
hardly ever done in public for out- 
siders, the “ Dance of Fire ”. 

“Paquita took a newspaper, 
which she pleated fanwise and 
tucked into Pepillo’s trouserband. 
She then lighted a candle and the 
dance began. There was a formal 
pattern of square dancing and 
crossing. Each time the two passed 
each other the girl attempted to set the tail alight. If she succeeded 
Pepillo had to extinguish it without using his hands, with jerky move- 
ments of his lithe body. There was much laughter and shouting when he 
finally gave up, and sat down to extinguish the all-too-threatening flames’, 


PLANT HUNTING AS A PROFESSION 

‘Plant hunting is the oldest profession in the world’, said F. KINGDON 
Warp in a Home Service talk. ‘Ten thousand years ago our ancestor, 
Stone Age man, was a food gatherer. His early efforts resulted in the 
invention of agriculture—that is, the cultivation of the best plants he 
discovered for his food. In spite of all our modern industries and build- 
ing construction during the past 5,000 years, three-quarters of the 
world’s population is still engaged in agriculture. But no important food 
plant has been discovered for the past 1,000 years, early man did his 
job so thoroughly. Though we still have our plant hunters, so far as the 
western world is concerned the emphasis has shifted. 

“But I do not regard plant hunting as a luxury profession. On the: 
contrary, I like to think that the modern plant hunter is the product of 
a varied and abundant civilisation—a symbol of the enquiring, enter- 
prising, and adventurous western world in general, and of this island 
race and way of life in particular. 
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*I would like to ask a question which may never have occurred to 
you. What do -you suppose Great Britain looked like in winter at the 
time the Romans thought it worth occupying? How bleak and bare 
(and, above all, colourless) the hills and dales, and even the forests, 
must have seemed then! Most of us enjoy colour, but because of our 
cool, temperate climate, Britain looks rather drab for nearly half the 
year—or it did 2,000 years ago. Only two plants gave bright colour to 
the sleeping countryside: holly and mistletoe. ee 

“You all know the horse chestnut flower. None is more characteristic 
of this country or more admired. Haven’t we dedicated a day in the 
calendar to it—Chestnut Sunday—as though it were a saint? And yet, 
if we had lived in the time of Shakespeare, we would never have seen 
a horse chestnut. It was first introduced into Britain from the Middle 
East less than four centuries ago. 

‘The plant hunter is still a rolling stone; but if today he gathers 
neither food nor moss, he occasionally gathers a blue poppy, a scarlet 
rhododendron, or a pearl-white lily to serve as his epitaph’. 


STRANGE PAINTINGS FROM FINLAND 

Speaking of the paintings in the walls of churches along the West 
Coast of Finland, Harry Norrts said in a recent edition of : The Eye- 
witness’: ‘ They have about them the barbarism of pre-Christian times, 
combined with a kind of © magical 
mysticism of the ancient sagas—a mysti- 
cism almost of the quality found in the 
monasteries of Tibet. 

‘There is one painting of what must 
have been a demon; from high on a wall it 
seems to snarl at the congregation, lips 
drawn back exposing red teeth, its hands 
are only claws, and it has the high cheek- 
bones and slanting eyes of a Mongolian— 
it could well have come from a banner in 
some temple high up in the Himalayas. 
Another painting shows a weird figure 
holding a human head, Its feet are those 
of a bear and it stands on a line of Xs. 
And it has all the colouring and style of 
ultra-modern art. 

“On the other hand, some of these 
paintings are extraordinarily beautiful—a 
naive beauty. The walls of the church at 
Lojo are literally covered with paintings of 
saints and biblical scenes, telling the story 
of the Bible from the beginning to the end 
and culminating, near the altar, in a 
scene showing Adam and Eve—Eve with 
almost Nordic features—leaning against a 
fence of peculiarly modern design under 
what looks like six or seven brilliantly 
coloured barbers’ poles; near her are a 
mermaid, a fox, and an assortment of 
Biblical characters. 

‘Each subject is linked with a network 
of intertwining branches crawling over the 
walls, the vaults and the arches in vivid 
greens, blacks, and reds. These wall paint- 
ings must have looked doubly weird in the glow of flickering candles, 
particularly during the dark, northern winter when the frost crackled 
in the forest outside. The whole effect must have been mystical in an 
eerie sort of way. 

“The civilisation of Finland in those days was about on the level 
of that of the Red Indians, when the first explorers arrived in America, 
with this difference: the Finns already had a rich cultural heritage 
going back to the days when they first arrived in Scandinavia from the 
steppes of Asia. 

“It was an Englishman who brought Christianity to Finland—St. 
Henry. There is a magnificent monument to him in the church at 
Nousiainen. And as Christianity took a hold, so the art of the west 
began to impose itself upon that of a people who were still living in 
the days of barbarism. In fact, in some ways, their life had a certain 
amount in common with that of the end of the Ice Age, when men 
lived exclusively by hunting. 

“These church paintings bear unmistakable links with those early 
days, for instance, in magical designs, designs in intertwined rope, and 
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One of the wall-paintings, which depict scenes from the Bible, 
in the church at Lojo 
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mazes that seem to move as you look at them, so that you find yourself 
blinking—some of them not unlike those in prehistoric caves. Some 
of these paintings have been restored during the past few years, but 
many of them are just as they were when they were painted by men 
like Peter Henriksson who lived in the days when Finland was just 
beginning to step from her barbaric past into the civilisation of the 
west, as it was then’. ; 


LAND OF TREASURE AND CRIMINALS 


‘ Chucuito’, said JOHN BROWN in a Home Service talk, ‘is on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, which lies between Peru and Bolivia. It is a 
real Inca town, today inhabited by full-blooded Indians; it was a sacred 
religious centre for centuries before the conquest. 

“TI could follow the planning of the sierra architects, for the churches 
of today are built on the sites of ancient temples, and there is a typical 
Inca mirador, or open circle, enclosed by an adobe or mud wall. There 
is an Inca open-air swimming pool, and down the streets run stone 
channels bringing constant hot water from the springs in the hill above 
the town. This was a typical feature of ancient Peruvian sanitation, and 
it is a long way ahead of some more recent forms. 

“North of the town, on the plateau, I met Antonio Galvezi, a small 
farmer, who was very entertaining, and who pointed out to me the 
local beauty spots. 

“He knew the Inca history by heart and 
could quote whole passages from Garcilaso 
de la Vega. He took us to a chicha party; 
chicha is a local drink guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. He told us about the Ameri- 
can anthropologists who had been staying 
in the town, and how hard they had 
worked. We discussed diggings. 

““Did the Americans find any trea- 
| sures? ” I asked, by way of making con- 

_versation. Galvezi smiled. “The Norte 
Americanos do not believe in treasure 
stories”; he said. “ People pester them, 
but there have been so many disappoint- 
ments that today no one believes any 
more ”’. 

““ Not even the Peruvians? ” “ No. We 
no longer search. But we know there is a 
treasure buried, of course”. I laughed. 
“ Why not dig it up? ” 

“You do not understand, sefor. If I 
left my hacienda today with mules and 
picks and shovels, the local gobernador 
would know by nightfall. In this place 
everyone knows your business. It is 
through boredom. We have nothing else 
to do but watch the balsa rafts on the 
lake. You can see for yourself”. 

““What’s wrong with the officials 
knowing about it?” “I should have to 
hand over everything. Inca relics are the 
property of the government. In time I 
would get my share of whatever was 
found, but why bother? I have seen 
enough trouble in my time. My slogan is: if things are going well—do 
not disturb them. And treasure might bring some bad men around, 
such as El Puma or El Lobo”. 

“Who are they? ” “ Bandits. They all take such names when they 
hide out in the sierras ”’. 

“Another man chipped in; ‘“ There is La Calavera, the Skull, who 
did some murders in the north, and will be killed when they catch up 
with him. They rob travellers who go alone”. “Can’t the police 
catch them? ” “ This is a big, wild country, sef#or. Hundreds of these 
peaks in the Andes have not even any names, and there are no trails 
to them. A bold man who can stand the altitude and does not get 
soroche can hide there for years”. Soroche is the mountain sickness 
resembling asthma that afflicts many newcomers to the rare air. 

“Galvezi told me that he knew of an old Indian living on the out- 
skirts of Chucuito who claimed to know where a treasure was hidden. 
Galvezi’s father had told him about it, but he had never bothered to try 
to find it. Such lack of interest is inexplicable in northern latitudes, but 
common enough out there’. 
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The Sixth U.N. Assembly in Retrospect 


By BERNARD MOORE, B.B.C. United Nations correspondent 


T seems a very long time now since a black cat walked across the 

stage of the great theatre in the Palais de Chaillot while Mr. Eden 

was addressing the United Nations General Assembly, and since 

Mr. Vyshinsky was photographed holding a desperately struggling 
white dove. Those incidents were at the beginning of the sixth session 
of the Assembly which has just come to an end in Paris, Since then the 
weeks of debate—very often acrimonious debate—have dragged on, 
exactly twelve of them to be precise, making the session one of the 
longest in United Nations history. What was achieved by this Assembly 
is probably for the future to decide. Time alone will show how much 
luck Mr. Eden’s black cat brought and the precise meaning of the 
symbolic dove encaged in Mr. Vyshinsky’s hands. Now it is only possible 
to review the main features of the session and to describe some of the 
new trends which emerged. 


Few Surprises 

Frankly, compared with past Assemblies, this was a rather dull, un- 
inspiring session with few surprises. An experienced American corre- 
spondent summed it up by saying that the trouble was that everyone 
knew where everyone else stood, so everything became an application of 
rule of thumb. Superficially that was true, but like most generalisations 
it is an exaggeration, for there were certain definite new trends. How- 


' ever, nowadays—and this is likely to be true for some time—I sup- 


pose that the real test of an Assembly is whether what is commonly 
called “east-west tension’ has increased or decreased. On the whole 
I think it is fair to say that as a result of this session it did neither. 
There was no marked decrease certainly, but there was no marked 
increase either, and that is not without significance, when you think 
that the Assembly was meeting under the shadow of bloody events in 
Egypt and Tunisia and with the stumbling Korean armistice negotia- 
tions in the background. 

When you think of it, these factors were such as to make an increase 
in east-west tension more likely. And although tension was not decreased 
in any marked way it is important to record that one or two decisions 
by the Assembly have opened doors which could well lead later to 
decreased tension, and they kept in play, so to speak, some of the 
major problems. The most publicised of these, of course, was the 
creation of the Disarmament Commission, the new United Nations 
body which is, in fact, a merger of the old Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Conventional Armaments Commission. It has already held its 
first meeting in Paris—a purely formal one—and it will take up its 
business in earnest in New York very soon. Its creation marks an end 
of the deadlock on talks about disarmament inside the framework 
of the United Nations, but I hasten to say an end to the deadlock on 
disarmament itself. In fact, the Commission has a specific brief—to 
study methods by which disarmament can be achieved on the general 
lines approved by the Assembly. And these general lines are essentially 
those proposed by the Western Powers when the session opened over 
three months ago: that is to say, disarmament must be progressive, 
balanced, and entered into stage by stage. At each stage adequate safe- 
guards in the way of inspections and controls must be in operation; all 
this would lead eventually to the prohibition of the use and manufacture 
of atomic weapons and other weapons of mass destruction. 


Control of Atomic Weapons 

There is no point here in going into the permutations and combina- 
tions of inspection and control, or the simultaneity of control and 
prohibition of atomic weapons which Mr. Vyshinsky called his ‘ final 
gesture’. Those are details, vitally important details it is true, with 
which the Disarmament Commission is just the right body to deal, and 
many will regret the decision that has been reached that in general the 
discussions of the Commission should be in public rather than in private. 
But what is important to remember is that, after exhaustive debate and 
after the private meetings between the Great Powers in the Disarmament 
Sub-committee, the Assembly, by an overwhelming majority, accepted 


the Western Powers’ arguments on disarmament and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, and it rejected those of the Soviet Union. So to that 
extent the Disarmament Commission is restricted; it must aim at the 
Western Powers’ patrern. But in the Commission is the machinery for 
continuing disarmament talks, with all the possibilities of a meeting of 
minds, and no such machinery has existed for a long time. 

I have mentioned that the Western Powers Disarmament Plan is 
based on a stage-by-stage process, and it is worth recalling that at the 
beginning of the Assembly Mr. Anthony Eden, returning to the inter- 
national scene in an official capacity after many years, urged precisely 
this approach to all United Nations problems. The Foreign Secretary 
was shocked, as well he might have been, at the deterioration in the 
public discussion of international affairs from the days of the League of 
Nations, and he made an earnest appeal for an end to polemics, The 
appeal, unfortunately, went unheeded and shortly before the Assembly 
ended we heard Mr. Malik for the Soviet Union calling the negotiators 
in Korea ‘ maniacs and cannibals’, and the Assembly ended as it began 
on a general note of accusation by the Soviet Union—the old familiar 
charges of war-mongering and aggression by the Anglo-American bloc 
in general and the United States in particular. 

But in fairness it must be said that not all the abuse came from the 
Cominform delegates. We heard some pretty bitter propaganda on- 
slaughts from other delegates, too, notably from some of the Latin 
American and Arab representatives. But through the session it was 
possible to detect one persistent thread: the members of the United 
Kingdom delegation, inspired no doubt by Mr. Eden’s early appeal, 
were clearly working hard to exercise a moderating influence, in debate 
and in decisions. This was especially the case in the disarmament talks 
between the Great Powers where it was recognised that Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, the Minister of State, a newcomer to international affairs, played 
an important part in bringing about what modest agreement did emerge. 
And in the main committees the United Kingdom delegation took the 
lead in pressing for the stage-by-stage progress which Mr. Eden 
advocated, even if it meant only humble beginnings. 


No ‘Slavish Agreement’ with the U.S. 

That brings me to the question of Anglo-American relations in 
the Assembly. It was clear throughout the session that there was no 
divergence between them on questions of major policy; it was equally 
clear that there was no slavish agreement on all points. Mr. Vyshinsky 
and other Cominform delegates consistently speak of the mechanical 
Anglo-American majority and of the Anglo-American bloc as a sort of 
automaton, but on some issues the vote went against the west and on 
several important occasions it was common knowledge that the United 
Kingdom and the United States delegations had agreed to differ. Out- 
standing among these were the elections for the Security Council, when 
the seat made vacant by Yugoslavia’s retirement had to be filled. The 
Soviet Union claimed that under an agreement reached in London in 
1946 this seat should go to a Slav country, and nominated Byelo- 
Russia. There was no particular enthusiasm apparent in the British 
delegation to see Byelo-Russia sitting in the Council, but it did believe 
that the Soviet Union had right on its side. The United States, on the 
other hand, strongly backed a non-Slav country, Greece, for the seat, 
and did not hesitate to lobby vigorously to ensure that its point of view 
was accepted. And so it was in the end, but reluctantly, as the twenty 
or so ballots required to reach a decision showed. The voting was secret, 
but, as I said, it was public knowledge that the United Kingdom and 
the United States held opposing views on the question and stuck to 
them. 

Similarly, over the admission of new members there was a different 
approach from the two delegations. The United States fought hard 
behind the scenes to ensure that the Soviet proposal for a ‘ package deal ” 
on the admission of new members should not go to the Security Council 
with the Assembly’s blessing, and it succeeded in establishing that this 
required a two-thirds majority in the full Assembly, which it failed to 
secure. But intensive American lobbying failed to prevent the Soviet 
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proposal receiving the backing of a simple majority of those present 
and voting. Here, again, there was an open difference of view on the 
question. The United Kingdom abstained from voting, although the 
United States delegation, in a public statement, had almost made the 
defeat of the Soviet proposal a matter of honour. 

In his closing speech to the Assembly, the President, Dr. Padilla 
Nervo, referred to this question of the admission of new members, 
saying that the general aspiration towards universality of membership 
had been vigorously manifested. Let us hope, he said, that in the not 
too distant future all peace-loving states will be able to enter the United 
Nations and contribute to the realisation of its high purpose. There was 
discernible during this session, in fact, a growing belief that, although 
the implications of blackmail are fully recognised, in the long run 
greater benefits might accrue from accepting the Soviet proposal to 
admit all applicants, the sheep and the goats, than to let a deadlock 
persist which keeps such countries as Italy, Austria, Ceylon, Portugal, 
and Eire outside the organisation. 

The United Kingdom delegation’s policy on this was made 
abundantly clear during the session. It is that the United Kingdom 
will never use the veto to,exclude an applicant, and will abstain from 
voting in the case of an applicant which it considers does not possess 
the qualifications required by the Charter. In the case of Albania, for 


example, a country already in default in its international relations, the | 


United Kingdom delegation could not vote for admission, but by itself 
it would not block admission. 


a 


The Question of Italy 

We saw in this session a determined but so far unsuccessful attempt 
to get Italy into the United Nations, on the ground that her special 
responsibilities and position as a Trustee Power make it essential for 
her to be a full member. A special recommendation was sent to the 
Security Council on these lines but the Council, which met the day 
after the Assembly closed, once again registered a Soviet veto. And the 
Soviet ‘ package deal’ proposal received only two votes—from the 
Soviet Union and from Pakistan. But the matter does not rest. there, 
for the Council has been asked to reconsider the whole question of 
membership. And under an Assembly resolution the five permanent 
members are required to consult together on the subject before the next 
session, so the matter will clearly come up again in New York. 

We also saw during the session renewed and unusually vigorous 
attacks by the anti-colonial group on the administering powers, and a 
disturbing element crept into the meetings of the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee where the group sought to provoke discussions and decisions 
which many felt were outside the competence of the committee, and, 
for that matter, of the United Nations. Indeed, we witnessed two walk- 
outs from this committee, one of them by the Union of South Africa 
which, as a result of the committee’s activities over South-West Africa 
has now adopted the attitude that its co-operation with the United 
Nations will be limited to its barest obligations under the Charter. 

Events in the Middle East had the effect of bringing together more 
compactly as a speaking and voting group the Asian and Arab countries, 
which shortly before the Assembly closed announced their intention of 
bringing the situation in Tunisia before the Security Council. But the 
partnership proved to be by no means an inelastic one, and both in 
Assembly meetings and the private meetings of the group it became 
clear that counsels were frequently divided even in the Arab group itself. 

Thus, although the Assembly was on the whole uninspiring the 
trends revealed in it were interesting to those who have watched the 
development of the organisation, and they do hold out interesting 
possibilities for the future. But one feature of all Assemblies remained 
the same—the constant efforts by the Soviet Union to over-simplify 
highly complex problems, thus putting the majority of the members on 
a propaganda defensive. On disarmament, for example, Mr. Vyshinsky 
came back time and again to the need for the immediate prohibition of 
atomic weapons, an aim which most members cordially agree with but 
which they consider to be only a part of a much greater problem. 
And after the Christmas recess, Mr. Vyshinsky took the initiative with 
a proposal for a high-level meeting of the Security Council, with hints 
that it might be able to help along the Korean truce talks and bring 
about a general settlement of differences. That proposal, with high 
popular appeal, of course, was carefully considered, but the view of 
the majority was reflected in the Assembly’s decision that while such a 
high-level meeting might be highly desirable at the right moment, the 
moment when the Soviet delegation was wooing and abusing in the 
same voice was hardly the right one. So the sixth session of- the 


Assembly decided to leave the truce talks to the men engaged in them Gr 
on the spot, but arranged for a special session in New York as soon as 
an armistice is reached, which could mean that the delegates who bade 

each other farewell a few days ago here in Paris might be greeting each 

other again soon in New York.—Broadcast on February 10 


Interrogations 


How to put yourself into a single verse 

When inside you hums the entire universe? 
How isolate one rose from all the rest 

When your soul goes wandering east and west? 
How pour yourself into a single theme 

And ignore the remainder in the same 
Movement, when you are more distraught 
Than a comet’s tail that can’t be caught? 

How to be this day and hour too 

When all eternity keeps biting you? 

And how to lodge yourself in such a little space 
When all the sky can take its place? 


Dear sun, O tell me how you find 

So many colours in your mind, 

You who without one regret give out your treasure 

With a thousand hands to the indifferent air. 

Field and flower, pointed steeple, tree, 

Each one receives abundantly its due 

Of red and amaranth and blue and green; 

You need do nothing else but shine and shine, a 

Finding in everything a happy foil. | 
. How much less certain is the artist’s toil! 

He has to labour to do nothing, even. 

He is exacting, stern as iron, i. 

Yet a line demands more labour than a wall! ‘3 

(Ah! you can see he’s not much of a mason, 

And builds his things after his own queer fashion.) 


Translated by JAMES K1RKuP from 
the French of JULES SUPERVIELLE 
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Seasons 


I died in the time of cherry orchards 

When flies skimmed on the surface of water butts 

And children said, ‘ Surely 

There has never been green before, this is green now’. 

And the note of a bird fell and broke over their heads. 

Do not ask me 

What thoughts the dead think. 

I died in the time of wheat staves 

When the fieldmouse scratched a transparent ear with a claw 
Tiny as fairytales. Z 
Dust scuffed over the toe of the shoe, 

And water ran, water ran through the meadows. 

Do not question 

Whether the dead feel. 

I died in the time of toadstools 

.When black streaked the green of the beech trunks 

In the hay loft 

Dust tickled the nose and behind lay the smell of summer, 
The bones of the leaves came through and the light rounded. 
Do not ask me 

What thoughts the dead think. 

I died in the time of firelight 
When the bird high up sent a scutter of snow down the tree, 
Breath lived on the air, 

Ice made bridges over the cart-tracks, and on a sudden 
Time marched backwards over the downs. — 

Do not question 

Whether the dead feel. 
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The Interdependence of Europe and the U.S.A. 


By GRAHAM HUTTON* 


OST Europeans today marvel and wonder at America. 
They do not stop to analyse why American power in the 
world has developed so swiftly. There is no exclusively 
American secret about the sources of, or the reasons for, 
American power. It is based mainly upon a greater amount of economic 
power, per head of population, than has ever been seen in human 
history. But the ways that economic power has been developed are not 
exactly American ways: the methods may be American methods; but 
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The woodshed in Bagley Avenue, Detroit, where, in 1893, Henry Ford 
built his first petrol engine— 
From ‘ Henry Ford’, by William Simonds (Michael Foseph) 


the secret of high wages, high output per worker, high consumption of 
horse-power, and high rate of utilisation of machines—this ‘ secret’ is 
no American secret. Europeans can look back into their own history 
a little way and find it in their own development. What is so striking 
in America is the speed with which the American people, who are 
eighty-five per cent. composed of normal, average Europeans, have 
increased their mechanical slaves—their machines, their horse-power— 
to help human power. In short, the secret of such overwhelming 
American power is that it is overwhelmingly non-human power in 
human hands: it is the logical outcome of the so-called Industrial 
Revolution; it is the power of the machine as the modern slave, the 
power of science and technology harnessed to human requirements on 
a scale never before witnessed. 

It is not so long since America was dependent on Europe for capital, 
in order to develop the undeveloped resources of the American interior. 
In the eighteen-eighties—one long lifetime ago—the efficiency, produc- 
tivity, and machinery of each American industrial worker were not 
equal to those of British, German, or Swiss workers. In 1890—just over 
sixty years ago—the internal frontiers of free land, undeveloped soil, 
came to an end in America. America had filled up. Unrestricted immi- 
gration was still to continue, until Congress stopped it in 1925-29. The 
American melting-pot of European and other races and nationalities 
was filled before 1930—almost one generation ago. The whole history 
of America last century and this, so far, has been one of insufficient 
labour, not enough human beings, and, therefore, of high wages, high 
rate of use of machines and horse-power, and a high rate of creating 
capital equipment every year and every decade. To put it briefly, you 

~could say that the difference between the Russian and the American 
system is that in the Russian system the human beings far outnumber 
the machines, so machines are precious and men are cheap, while in 
America men are very dear and so machines are cheap: 
There is, as I said, no secret about American economic power. The 


Russian system is copying the American one as quickly, and as in- 
humanly, as any dictatorship can. It is forcing Russians, Czechs, Hun- 
garians, Chinese, and so on to go without immediate consumption goods 
—which all these less-developed peoples badly need—in order not that 
the Russian peoples should live well as consumers but that Russia 
should get more capital equipment, more machines, more horse-power, 
more rapidly. In brief, Russia is copying the classical capitalistic pro- 
cess of America, of western Europe, and of all countries everywhere 
who wish to develop their resources and their peoples? 
standards of living as quickly as possible. 

Before that can be done, a period must pass in which the 
people have to go without: to go without consumers’ goods, 
to save, to put labour and materials into the making of the 
machines which only later can turn out all the things 
required for a higher standard of life, or a higher standard 
of power. It was an American, Henry Ford, who first drew 
the logical conclusion of all this. He saw that the future 
Industrial Revolution—not the old, slow, past one, but the 
coming revolution—would mean making more machines to 
do human work, and paying men more to work less, but to 
make their machines work more intensively, in many shifts, 
continuously, and therefore to wear themselves out more 
quickly and to be replaced by better and better machines. 

» We can sum all this up by the correct statement of Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, the American head of the original Economic 
Co-operation Administration: ‘Today the United States, 
with 150,000,000 people, produces 300,000,000,000 dollars? 
worth of goods annually, while all of western Europe, with 
275,000,000 people, produces barely 160,000,000,000 
dollars’ worth’. In other words, the greater horsepower and 
machines per American worker and the other American 


“—and one of the thousands of Ford cars on the assembly line at the Detroit 


works today 


* The second of nine talks on ‘ The Impact of American Power on Europe’ 
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methods mean that an hour or a year of human labour in America 
produces anything from two to ten times more goods than an hour or 
a year of European labour produces. To me, as a British economist, 
nothing is more striking than the fact that between 1950 and now, the 
Americans increased their industrial output by more than the entire 
total output of Great Britain! 

It must be admitted, however, that Europeans get anxious and 
worried by the speed of this increase in American economic power: for 
while this economic basis of all other American power increases so 
rapidly, the question naturally arises whether the ordinary American 
politician’s or voter’s ability to handle that power properly or wisely 
increases pari passu. We must, I think, be careful and scrupulous about 
all this, we Europeans. If Americans have to learn the responsibilities 
of their enormous, new, and expanding world power, we must also learn 
the responsibilities of our new European weakness, caught (as we are) 
between two increasingly powerful world systems. Many natural ques- 
tions arise here: for example, is western Europe likely to become in- 
creasingly dependent—or even perpetually dependent—on America? 
Is American policy, or public opinion—is American ignorance or im- 
patience—driving us Europeans forward, in armaments and defence 
policies, so rapidly that our European economic systems will probably 
break down, and our European peoples rebel against such a drive? 
These are not only natural questions, they are proper ones to ask of 
our American friends; but we ought also to go on to ask ourselves other 

* questions. e 


Europe Wasting Precious Assets 

For example, if we Europeans demand higher standards of consump- 
tion as voters and consumers, if we want to preserve our western 
civilisation, why do we not do what the Russians (in one way) and 
the Americans (in another way) are both doing: why do we’ not do 
everything in our power to raise the productivity and efficiency of our 
machines and our work people? Why, again, do we Europeans jealously 
hang on to old-fashioned distinctions between one trade union and 
another, one skill or craft and another; why do we make big cartels 
and trade syndicates to protect our less efficient manufacturers; why 
do we fear freer trade, more competition, and more mobility of capital 
and man-power in Europe? The Russian system forcibly transfers 
labour or capital from where it is less needed or less effective to where 
it is more so. The American system does so by force of competition 
and the free-pricing system. But we in Europe hang on to trade-union 
regulations and restrictive practices devised fifty or a hundred years ago 
to keep men employed during widespread unemployment, practices 
devised to make work for men, and, therefore, to spread human labour 
more over a smaller amount of output. We also hang on to inefficient 
methods of managements and employers, which were devised to share 
cut a small or diminishing market, instead of expanding it and lowering 
costs and prices in order to do so. In western Europe we waste an awful 
lot of our most precious assets: namely, human labour and machines. 
We do not allow the human beings to work at their best, without 
straining themselves; and as for our machines—which are much fewer 
per worker than machines are in America, though more than Russia 
has per worker—we do not allow our machines to. work themselves out 
more rapidly, and so produce more and become. replaced by. better 
machines, quicker. We are neither one thing nor the other, and as a 
result—and this is the dangerous thing for an economist to observe— 
we in western Europe are keeping ourselves down, bumping along from 
one two-year crisis to another, while the Russian system. progresses (in 
its way) and the American system progresses also. That is the warning 
to Europeans for their own and their children’s future; and that warning 
has come mainly, so far, from America. We ought.to be grateful that 
it has come in that way and from that direction, and not from the other. 

But there remains the question about controlling American ignorance 
or impatience. It is a proper and wise question. The Americans have 
plenty of their own domestic political problems, and this is one of 
them: what is to happen if the American economy becomes dependent, 
itself, upon this ever-increasing amount of armament production, so 
that when the armaments begin to slacken off, in 1953 or 1954, the 
American economy crashes, and brings all Europe and the sterling area 
down with it in a terrible depression? Now this question also applies 
to us in Europe in our countries, to a smaller degree. What will take 
the place of our rearmament programmes? They are so inflationary now 
because they make full employment and full pay-packets for. our 
workers without making any extra consumption goods available for all 
that money. Fortunately, there is a solution, if we are all wise enough 
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to take it in our western half-world. While America and we in Europe 
are rearming for our common defence, we cannot afford enough re- 
sources to develop the primary raw materials and food resources of the 
undeveloped or under-developed lands in our half of the world and of 
their under-developed peoples in Asia, Africa, and so on. This is a 
great danger to us. If we are wise, there is no need for us to expect 


widespread depression and unemployment, either in America or in 


Europe, if also our defence system is successful and there is no third 
world war. The reason is that, if there is no war and we merely have 
to maintain our new defences in running order, we shall then have— 
from 1953 or 1954 onwards—an increasing amount of capital equip- 
ment and raw materials available to fill all those clamant needs, not 
only of the under-developed peoples of Asia and Africa but also of our 
own peoples in Europe. And so will America be able to fill more needs 
—needs of these other peoples, as well as so many needs (which we in 
Europe forget) of the 13,000,000 American Negroes, and the other 
25,000,000 of white Americans who live at very low standards of life. 

Consider what has proved our greatest economic problem in the west 
in the six years since the last war ended, a period in which this 
American power has risen to a height which often seems to us Euro- 
peans dangerously overwhelming. Our greatest economic problem has 
obviously been our more rapid consumption of, and our more rapid 
demand for, food and raw materials, in a western half-world which 
could not supply that demand quickly enough, That has been partly the 
cause of the world-wide inflation. We have demanded food. and raw 
materials, particularly we in Europe, where all of us together need to 
import food and materials on balance, and to pay for them with our 
exports of manufactures; and the countries overseas have not been able 
to get enough equipment and technical aid to develop their great re- 
sources, and to develop their under-developed peoples, quickly enough. 
So, as a result, America and the sterling countries and the rest of 
Europe have been bidding their various moneys against each other for 
smaller and diminishing world supplies. Inflation was the result. Now 
if we are wise, and dovetail and co-ordinate our defence and rearma- 
ment problems carefully, we shall be able, gradually, from the end of 
next year onwards, to release resources to raise the capacity of our half- 
world to turn out more of the foods and materials required. As we 
succeed in doing this, the shadow of American power should become 
smaller: not the power itself—for that will always expand—but the 
shadow of it, which frightens so many people. * 

The cost of all this, the price we shall all have to pay, is that 
Americans and Europeans together must realise their complete economic 
interdependence. It is not right simply to say that Europe depends on 
America. America’s economy also depends on Asia, and Africa, and 
Europe. A depression in America would be dangerous to American 
politics and economics, and Americans do not want it, any more than 
we do. Americans might survive a depression better than we, and for 
longer—but Americans could not work their system and could not be 
‘safe without us, either. The price, surely, is that our economic systems 
should become gradually more co-ordinated and dovetailed, as we have 
already been forced—for our common defence and survival—to co- 
ordinate and dovetail our military and foreign policies. That is, we 
need to co-ordinate the economic basis of our power, just as we have 
had to begin to co-ordinate the outcome of that power in the shape of 
foreign policies or defences. This, to my mind as an economist, is the 
great, overriding lesson which both America and Europe, and countries 
outside both America and Europe, have got to learn—tlearn, and apply 
—before it is too late. There is plenty of room for economic optimism 
for Europe—and America—if we are all wise together, and if we all 


plan together now for what lies, still, a year or two ahead. If we do 


not do that, together now, we shall fall apart in a few years’ time, and 
our last state will be worse than our first. But, in that case, it will be 
as dangerous for America as it is for us in Europe. We in Europe will 
only be a little more unlucky in having been the first to collapse. There 
is absolutely no need for such a collapse. That is how I see the challenge 
of America’s power to us in western Europe; and, for that reason, I, 
as a British economist, welcome that challenge.—European Service 


In his Hobhouse Memorial Trust lecture on Technology and History, 
Charles Singer mentions the Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind 
now being prepared by Unesco. This will be one of the first attempts on 
a large scale to publish an ‘integrated’ history of the world comprising 
scientific progress since H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. At the same time 
a comprehensive History of Technology is being edited for the Clarendon 
Press, commissioned by the Press and Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited. Thus ‘technological history’, so long neglected, marches on. 
Mr. Singer’s lecture is published by the Oxford University Press at 2s 
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The Last Freedom 


By PETER ABRAHAMS 


IFE is lived on more than one level. That is the first thing to be 
said. Everything that follows hinges on that. Second, and 
equally important, is to state clearly that I am a coloured man, 
a Negro. If that were not necessary, the making of this state- 

ment would not be necessary. For if what follows had been said by a 
white man, it could, and in many places would, be dismissed in one 
form or another as yet a further manifestation of racial prejudice. 
As it is, I shall in all probability be accused of being a Negro who is 
anti-Negro. That is an accusation I must risk. 

In a sense, this is my declaration of independence, my deliberate 
revolt against both white and black. For years I have found the burden 
of oppression by both wearisome and stifling. Now I would be rid of it. 
As a writer, my work demands this liberation if I am to see more 
clearly, to understand more wholly; as a human being it would add a 
completely new dimension of both pain and joy to the business of 
living. Here, then, is my declaration. If it is a spear, let it draw my 
own blood! 


‘A Heavy Burden of Colour’ 

The Negro is not free. Few men of sense would question that. With 
few exceptions Africa, the birthplace of the dark peoples of the earth, 
is ruled and controlled by white people. And where the Negro lives 
in a land other than Africa he has to carry a heavy burden of colour. 
Almost everywhere on this earth the oppressive menace of the ‘ colour 
bar” hangs over him like a long shadow that never passes. When 
he goes out to earn his bread, the long shadow is there; when, at 
leisure, he walks in the sun with his woman, it can suddenly blot out 
the light of day; it can turn laughter to that sudden painful gasp 
that is worse than tears; it can turn warmth and sunny friendliness 
to black and bitter despair. For the Negro those two words, ‘ colour 
bar’, are charged with a peculiar emotional depth and significance that 
very, very few white people really understand. I have known Negroes 
driven to doubting their humanity because of the impact of the colour 
bar on their minds. 

The Negro is not free. He is not free on any level of living. But the 
fact that he is not free does not make him morally infallible. There 
is still the need for self-examination, for self-criticism, and I hold that 
on the last level, the level of the last freedom, the Negro is fast 
enslaving himself. My thesis is that the Negro is fast becoming the 
psychological pit-pony of our time. His adaptation of himself to the 
darkened world of fear, hatred, and mistrust in which he lives, has gone 
a long way to making his psychological ‘ norm’ as subterraneanly dark 
as that of the pit-pony. There are no stars in the sky. The moon? Who 
has ever heard of the moon! How can there be stars and moon in a void 
of darkness whose sound-effects are the rumbles of fear and hatred 
countered by fear and hatred. 

In my fight against the system of South Africa, or against the South 
African whites, since the two are interlocked at times, I may so 
change myself that I, too, become diseased by the virus I fight against. 
That, I hold, is the horror that is active among many Negroes today. 
Large numbers of them are turning their backs on the dream of the 
last level of living and hugging about them the dark void in which 
there are no stars, no moon, and, of course, no laughter. In the struggle 
to be free, many Negroes have arrived at a position where they would 
counter the white bigot’s race-hatred with a race-hatred against whites; 
many who have been humiliated because of their colour, joy openly 
at the humiliation of a white person because he is white. So many 
have changed so much that they have lost the magic of the dream 
that carried them on that uphill journey till ‘ they lifted themselves up 
by their own bootstrings ’. Large numbers of Negroes today counterpoise 
a black humanity against a white humanity. 

Such is my thesis. Is it true? In answer to that question I would 
offer four depositions of the simplest kind. First deposition: I boarded 
a bus on a bright, spring day early in 1942. I had just arrived in England 
from South Africa and the wonder of freedom was over me. The world 
was a beautiful place and I wanted to be friendly with all men. Yet I 


was afraid. I had been badly hurt in South Africa, and I carried the 
visible and invisible scars of life in that dark land wherever I went. 
Freedom was new, and I would guard it jealously: freedom and my 
new-found dignity as a human being. In the eyes of the law I was the 
equal of any man in the land. I had the same rights and the same 
responsibilities as any other man. I settled comfortably in my seat and 
the bus sped along. How wonderful it would be if all the people in our 
land could taste this, So many of them had grown to old age with the 
awful shadow of colour over them. It would be such a treat to give them 
this freedom. They would feel so warm inside. The bus conductor’s feet 
clattered up the stairs. I looked up and the warm friendliness was 
in me. 

“Fares! ’ he shouted, and there was nothing warm and friendly about 
his voice. I offered him the money. He grabbed it and flung the ticket 
at me. The warm friendliness froze inside me. South Africa was not 
so far away after all. And, suddenly, I was angry and bitter. The 
swine! the awful swine! I would take down his number and make hell 
for him! I would report him to the National Council for Civil Liberties!’ 
I would write to the transport authority! He moved over to the young 
English woman who had a seat on the other side of the passage. He 
shouted for her fare, grabbed the money, and flung the ticket violently 
at her. Her fingers missed it, it bounced off her chest and fluttered 
to the floor. The man swung about and clattered down the stairs. 
The young woman bent down and picked the ticket from the floor. 
As she straightened up, our eyes met. She smiled. 

“Isn’t he in a foul temper! ’ she said, ‘I wonder why? ’ 

I felt shaken and deflated—emotionally more drained that I had ever 
felt in South Africa. ‘ Perhaps he quarrelled with his wife’, I said 
weakly. 

Second deposition: I was changing flats. My first book had been 
published, and I could just afford the change from a damp, two-roomed 
basement to a sunny, three-roomed top-floor. I met the landlord at 
night. It was during the blackout. He showed me the place by torch- 
light. It was what I wanted and I told him so. 

‘Then we can sign the agreement in the morning’, he said. ‘ Good’, 
I replied, and added, ‘ You know I am a Negro’. 

He said nothing to that, and we went down the stairs in silence. The 
point tortured me. Just as we parted I said assertively: ‘I am a Negro’. 

“Yes’, he said. ‘See you tomorrow. Goodnight, Mr. Abrahams ’, 


The Young Communist 

Third deposition: He is well known among West Africans as a 
young leader. Call him Adam. Adam was one of the many Africans who 
came to my home where we drank a little beer and talked a lot, and 
some read their stories or poems and others got heated over political 
arguments. Adam was a popular, pleasant person, and women found 
him attractive. He often brought a wide selection of English and conti- 
nental girl friends with him. Like so many educated Africans, Adam’s 
revolt against imperialism had led him toward communism. I, who 
had once been in the same position but who had failed utterly to 
find a spiritual home among the comrades, was fair spoil for him. He 
seemed to get an especial ‘kick’ out of bearding me in my own den, 
and the bigger the audience, the better he liked it. I had grown used 
to his brand of name-calling and did not mind. But in time it got on 
my nerves. I got fed up, and decided to do something about it. So I 
invited Adam to take tea with me by himself. I knew he was not at 
his best without an audience to agitate. Over tea I did some pretty good 
mud-slinging of my own. I expected some opposition. Instead, he 
leaned back, chewed the last bit of toast carefully, then grinned 
broadly. 

‘You know, Peter’, he said. ‘You are wrong if you think I trust 
them’. ‘Who?’ I asked. ‘ The party, of course’, he said. ‘ What do 
you mean?’ “It’s a white party’, he replied. ‘These people are just 
exploiting us. They'll be just the same as the other whites if they get 

ower ’. 
a Then why are you with them?’ I asked. ‘They are useful to us 
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now ’, he said. I suppose the same goes for all your girl friends’, I 
said. * You are ee Peter’, he said, and laughed. 

Fourth deposition: We will call him John. He had been in London 
just over a month. In South Africa he had never been in a theatre, he 
had never seen an opera or a ballet performance. He had never been in 
the fine library of Johannesburg, the city of his birth. He reminded me 
that though my books were in the Johannesburg library, I would not 
be able to go into it myself. 

He had been a teacher in South Africa, but because all that he valued 
most in life was ‘Reserved for Europeans only’ he had escaped to 
London and was happy as a third-rate clerk. In his month here, he had 
gorged himself on all those things he had longed for so hungrily for a 
lifetime in South Africa. Each night he had seen a different play, or 
ballet, or opera; each afternoon, after work, he had rushed to a gallery 
or public library. Now he was suffering from acute intellectual and 
emotional indigestion and was trying to work it off by telling me all 
about it. We were in a little pub just off the Charing Cross Road and 
the way he smacked his lips after each sip told me that even the beer 
was part of this glorious riot of freedom. 

There was a pause, so I asked: ‘ Made any friends?’ He told me 
how considerate, polite, and helpful people had been. There was the 
magic of wonder in his voice as he cited little instances to show how 
people treated him like one of themselves. It got round to girls. He had 
made some friends, had had one or two affairs. Then quite suddenly, his 
face hardened, his voice went cold. He said: ‘I want to hurt them, to 
take revenge for everything that happened in South Africa. Something 
goes hard in me and I just want to hurt them as much as I can’. The 
pony had been underground too Jong. 

Such are my depositions. I could have made many more. They could 
have been more involved, more obscure, or more learned. The substance 
would have been the same. I think three conclusions can be drawn. First, 
large numbers of Negroes tend to reach out for prejudice, even where 
it does not exist. Second, many Negroes tend to be double-faced and 
dishonest in their relations with non-Negroes. Their white friends, even 
their girl friends, are dismissed, when not present, as ‘ like all whites’. 
Third, many Negroes are building up a colour bar of their own. They 
would counter South Africa’s ‘ Reserved for Europeans only’ with their 
own ‘ Reserved for Negroes only’. They would counter bigotry with 
bigotry, hate with hate, darkness with yet more darkness. 

To me, these three points add up to an act of racial discrimination 


against self. More than that, they go counter to the very real and very | 


profoundly human base of genuine Negro aspiration. Still more, they 
go counter to the timeless, raceless, and nationless aspirations, that lie 
dormant in most men everywhere, for a full life on the last level of 
living. And that is a crime against humanity. 

What, then, is this last level of living? Arbitrarily, and quite sub- 
jectively, I hold that there are three levels of living. First, there is the 
basic struggle: the struggle for life, which is the struggle for bread, 
home, and security. This is the instinctive struggle of all animals. On 
the second level, this basic struggle is charged with social content and 
consciousness. The protection of the individual is the security of the 
group. The greatest loyalty is to the group, the nation, the race. The 
moral values of the group are, implicitly, superior to those of all other 
groups. This group exclusiveness is usually hidden, but is seen at its 
most blatant in times of strife and war. It makes for the super-patriot, 
for the fanatic nationalist. But on the last level the mind takes hold of 
the instinct. The will casts out fear. Shelley says: — 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle; wise... 

Such is the freedom of the last level: the level of the whole man, 
freed, ultimately, from his fear. It makes such beautiful sense of E. M. 
Forster’s hope that he would have the guts to choose his friend should 
the choice arise between friend and country. On that level no Negro 
would be either proud or ashamed of being a Negro. And in his fight 
to be free he would not counter bigotry with more bigotry, prejudice 
with more prejudice. He would know that to do so would be to lose for 
his fight its contact with history, with the 2,000-year-old journey of 
man from darkness to the stars. And if he loses that contact, the battle 
will be lost, though won. 

The Negro can say: ‘ This is not of my doing. The world of white 
men drives me to this extreme position’. He would be justified. And, 
with justification on his side, he would be lost. But, fighting on the level 
of the last freedom, we fight for light against darkness ; for all humanity, 


not black, or white, or pink humanity only. And fighting thus we will . 


transform ourselves from half-men into men. The world is a dark place 
now. But fighting thus, with our eyes on the last level, the morning star 
will lead us. It is there for the seeing. Raise your head! Look up, my 
love, look up! —Third Programme 


Origins of Bolshevik Thought 


The first of two talks by ALEXANDER HALPERN 


HE history of political thought in Russia is a history of 

revolutionary thought, and nothing shows it better than the 

direct influence which Russian political thinkers have exercised 

on Russian political practice. True .there were many ‘out- 
standing political thinkers who stood quite aloof from revolutionary 
movements or trends, such as, for instance, Chaadayev and the 
Slavophils, with their mystic faith in the messianic destiny of the 
Russian people. But the Slavophils did not carry with them the younger 
generations, and later became pedestrian exponents of the official 
Tsarist-approved formula: orthodoxy, autocracy, nationalism. The early 
Slavophils, brilliant as they were, never became the ‘ master minds’; 
the mastery went into other hands. And even if the messianic character 
of a special Russian mission remained, it was diverted from the attach- 
ment to the church of Byzantium. 

And here we come to the most characteristic point in the development 
of Russian political thought: the primacy of the social problem over 
the political. The economic and social conditions are more important 
than the forms of government. They have to be solved first. They have 
absolute priority. “History shows’, says a great writer, ‘that those 
people whom we rightly call the best, always appeal with particular 
love to the masses, and that only those political and social acts which 
were aimed at the masses became really important. The only basis of 
our strength lies in them, in these sometimes unconscious masses; 
without them, without their participation ” and ou we are worse 
than weak, nobody need take any notice of us’ 


The primacy of the.social problem over the political is what unites 
all those Russian political thinkers. It is this primacy which explains. 
the particular continuity between the men who shaped Russia’s faith: 
Pestel and Chaadayev in the beginning, Belinsky, Herzen, Bakunin, and 
Chernyshevski in the middle, and Lavrov; Mikhailovsky, and Plekhanov 
in the last thirty years of the nineteenth century. Nothing illustrates 
better this continuity than the eclipse or non-existence of liberalism as 
an active political force in Russia. It is very important to repeat and 
to repeat again Berdyaev’s words, that liberal ideas were always very 
weak in Russia and that there never existed in Russia a liberal ideology 
able to acquire moral authority. We shall see it later. — 

I shall dea! only with the nineteenth century and stop at Lenin. To 
go further back would take too much time, to go beyond would mean 
an excursion into contemporary politics. In the nineteenth century there 
were four major foreign influences in Russia: the French enlightenment, 
German metaphysics—mainly Schlegel and Hegel—radical materialism, 
and, finally, Marxism: concurrently, the idea of messianism—some- 
times overriding as in Herzen, sometimes subdued or even ‘denied as. in 
Chernyshevski. ~ 

The French influence is best illustrated by the. near-communist, ‘onl 
revolutionary Pestel, and by the conservative, half Roman Catholic 
Chaadayev. It is ‘difficult to imagine a greater contrast than existed 
between these two contemporaries—both members of the privileged 
class, both officers, both men personally known to the Tsar. Pestel was 
one of the inspirers of the movement which resulted in the abortive 
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Decembrist rising on the accession of Tsar Nicholas I, in 1825. He 
was one of the five executed on the failure of the rising. He wrote a 
short political essay which was published for the first time nearly a 
century after his death, but his views were known in the milieu of the 
conspirators. Pestel believed in revolution. The monarchy must be 
abolished, if necessary by physical force, but the main problem remains 
the fight of the masses of the people against the privileged classes. The 
peasants have to be freed. One half of the landed property has to be 
confiscated and given to the peasants who will own half of it privately, 
the other half will be the collective property of the village commune. 
Herzen rightly calls Pestel the first Russian socialist. As early as the 
*twenties we find already the conviction that political reforms have no 
sense unless a revolution has transformed the social conditions. 


Historical Critic Declared a Lunatic 

It is true that the other guardsman, the dandy Chaadayev, did not 
believe in political revolution. He would have denied with indignation 
the revolutionary conclusions of Pestel, as ‘ the failure of the revolution- 
ary ideas which the Russians brought home from France, threw Russia 
back for half a century’. He took a gloomy view of the Russian 
past, he thought Russia was an outlaw amiong the civilised families 
of the west. Russia, he said, began by going through a stage of 
barbarism, which was followed by gross superstition and a ferocious 
and degrading foreign domination. ‘We alone among the peoples of 
the world have given nothing, not one idea, no contribution to the 
spiritual progress of men’. And nevertheless Russia, Chaadayev thought, 
exists to teach the world a great lesson. Considering his previous state- 
ment this may seem surprising. For Chaadayev’s desecration of Russian 


_ history the Tsar invented a special punishment. He was officially 


declared a lunatic and was forbidden to publish anything. And in his 
Apologie dun fou, which was read in manuscript copies by everybody 
who was anybody, Chaadayev bitterly attacked all those who dragged 
Russia back to the east, and insisted on the imperative necessity of the 
closest links with the west where real civilisation is alive. Russia has 
entered the history of civilisation much later than the western countries, 
but her task is to do better than they have done, because Russia is 
young and strong. The Russians have been called to solve the major 
part of the social problem. Russia has a special mission and the 
mission was social. Pestel and Chaadayev belong to a period of Russian 
intellectual life before its invasion by the German metaphysics. 
However, even when Schlegel and Hegel became the great master 
minds of the Russian intelligentsia, in 1830 and 1840, the ideas of the 


French revolution did not simply die away. Sleepless nights were indeed 


spent in debating the supreme thesis: the real is rational, the rational 
is real; but the ideas of the French utopian socialists continued to 
filter through. When in the ’thirties the intellectual scene was overrun 
by the philosophies of Schlegel and Hegel, one of the most gifted of the 
Slavophils, Ivan Kireevsky, said that ‘ there is no youngster who does 
not pronounce a judgment on Hegel, no book or article in a review 
where the influence of the German thinker could not be found’. 
And when Herzen returned in 1840 to Moscow from exile he found 
the same situation. He records that ‘ we were received with the respectful 
condescension due to émigrés and old fighters, to people who come 
back from prison and exile; our friends were ready to accept us in 
their milieu, but they hinted that it was they who represented the 
present and we already were the past. They demanded from us an 
unconditional acceptance of Hegel’s phenomenology and logic. 


Slavophils versus Francophils 

It is interesting, however, that in the days when the majority of the 
Russian intellectuals were active in popularising German philosophy 
there was always a small group which, as Saltykov calls it, ‘ adopted 
France’: not the France of Louis Philippe and Guizot but the France 
of Cabet, Saint Simon and Fourier, and particularly George Sand. 
Everything good and desirable, all lovable things, all came from France. 
The perennial battle of the Slavophils and the westerners cannot be 
understood unless we bear in mind these two streams. 

It might easily be said that eventually Hegel was thrown overboard 
and French utopian socialism gave way to the dogmatic orthodoxy of 
Marx and that, therefore, the intellectual vagaries of the ’thirties and 
*forties did not mean much. Such a conclusion would be very naive. 
It is true that the Slavophils and the westerners were followed by the 
Radicals, the Populists, and the Marxists, but we shall understand none 
of them if we ignore the influence of their predecessors. The dialogue 
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between the Slavophils and the westerners lasted decades, it began in 
the late ’twenties and ended after 1848, when the failure of the Revolu- 
tion put an end to the Liberal westerners and pushed the remnants of 
the Slavophils into Tsarist officialdom. 

The orthodox church and orthodox mysticism, the idealisation of the 
plain people, the patriarchal nature of the state, a certain degree of 
panslavism—these are the main features of Slavophilism. The enemy 
was Peter the Great who brought Russia nearer to the degenerate west. 
The Slavophils were, however, not unmitigated reactionaries. They were 
mystics, they believed that the Christian peasants’ commune is the only 
solution of the Russian question. However, as Herzen puts it, ‘ The 
westerners saw in their theories a new holy unction of the Tsar, a new 
chain put on the thought, a new subjugation of the conscience to the 
servile Byzantine church’. And this was the reason for their failure. 
This is why they left hardly a trace in the Russian praxis. A galaxy of 
gifted men—Kireevsky, the Aksakov brothers, Samarin, and many 
others, inspired by the most disinterested patriotism, left nothing but 
a series of brilliant articles, and if it were not for the passionate 
polemics which they raised their names would mean today even less 
than they do now. 

The westerners subscribed to the words of Chaadayev: ‘ Peter the 
Great found before him a blank sheet and with his strong hand he 
traced the words Europe and the west’. Our contemporary historians 
of Russia are so obsessed by the spectre of communism that they tell us 
that the Bolshevists have rediscovered Peter the Great. Had they read 
anything beside the official Soviet textbooks they would have known that 
Peter the Great, if he needed rediscovery, was rediscovered by 
Chaadayev. The westerners never wavered in their belief in the west. 
Whilst the Slavophils invoked the old Russia of their dreams, the 
westerners equally idealised the west. But the westerners won. Three 
of them are of particular importance—Belinsky, Herzen, and Bakunin. 


The Place of Belinsky 

Belinsky, the greatest of the Russian literary critics, died in May 
1848, a few days before the Tsarist police could arrest him. And in 
spite of his exceptional gifts, his extraordinary sensitivity to real literary 
values, his main influence was due to the revolutionary propaganda 
which his readers discovered under the cover of his Aesopian prose. 
At a time when political activity represented a political crime, political 
writing could only appear disguised as literary criticism or economic 
theory. And Belinsky’s influence is due not so much to the substance 
of his literary judgments as to his impassioned revolt against the 
political present. He did not come at once to the faith which he left 
to his followers. He began as a spokesman of the celebrated Hegelian 
circle. It is to a great extent due to Belinsky that Hegelianism became 
so important in the intellectual life of Russia. But the conformism of 
the thesis—all real is rational—could not satisfy Belinsky for long. 
Already in 1838 he regrets it. Let us do away with the ‘ reason’, he 
says, which teaches us conformism, which justifies the present with its 
ugliness and horror, which forbids us to protest. Hegel has deceived 
us—his scheme is an inhuman and dead abstraction. It is not Hegel 
any more who inspires Belinsky, it is the idea of humanity. His heroes 
are now those who say ‘ no’ to the present, they are the revolutionaries, 
Voltaire, Byron. Already in 1841, seven years before the 1848 revolu- 
tion, he writes to one of his friends: ‘You know me. I am always 
between extremes and I reached now a new extreme—the idea of 
socialism which appears to me the idea of ideas, the essence of the 
essence, the alpha and omega of faith and knowledge. This idea 
swallowed for me history, religion, and philosophy’. The theory and 
practice are one—a principle of tremendous importance which has 
since governed the most significant chapters of Russian political theory. 
This identity of theory and practice was adopted later by Herzen and 
Bakunin and, what is more important, ultimately by Lenin. 

A letter which Belinsky wrote to Gogol assumed at that time par- 
ticular importance. Like Chaadayev’s Apologie d’un Fou it was pub- 
lished in Russia about half a century after Belinsky’s death. Like the 
Apologie it became immediately known to every educated Russian. In 
this letter Belinsky expresses his passionate indignation against the 
publication of Gogol’s correspondence with his friends. He denounces 
Gogol for his complete subservience to the Church, to the existing 
political and social order, which condones slavery and denies the 
elementary human rights. Belinsky’s bitter attacks on Gogol’s defection 
to reaction have given a strong impetus to the revolutionary ideas.’ 
And. the two greatest exponents of these revolutionary ideas were 
Alexander Herzen and Michael Bakunin.—Third Programme 
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Critics ‘Serious’ ? 


By JOHN RAYMOND 


T first sight, the superficial difference between contemporary 
English and American literary criticism seems to be largely 
one of the degree of seriousness with which the subject is 
viewed on either side of the Atlantic. The techniques and 

‘ methodologies’, the textual analyses and collated readings, the un- 
swerving concentration on problems of imagery and metaphor, all these, 
in conjunction with the volume of their output, give to American critics 
as a body the aspect of intellectual Stakhanovites working in a great 
critical Magnitogorsk. There is something molecular about their work, 
about the way they assist and combine and qualify each other’s 
judgments, that the lone English critic or literary journalist finds 
vaguely disturbing. In his mind’s eye, he sees his American colleague 
as a bright-eyed college professor, painstakingly examining the text of 
some remote seventeenth-century herbalist in order to chase a reference 
in his six-years’ research thesis on a minor Caroline poet. The American, 
if he is imbued with the same partisan spirit, is only too likely to think 
of his English colleague as a prickly, wine-and-food belleletrist, belching 
his egocentric opinions and such scraps of the Greek Anthology as he 
remembers over candle-lit Bloomsbury dinner-tables. 


Two Half-Truths 


Both these men are wrong, yet each represents a sort of half-truth 
about the other’s method. The English critic is more likely to be a 
conditioned creature, to depend, as it were, on a series of highly trained 
reflexes. These, though they give him a technique for assessing tradi- 
tional writing, are too often a stumbling block to his appreciation of 
new work. For the critic, as R. P. Blackmur has said, ‘ is endeavouring, 
so to speak, to keep himself in a steady, startled state: as if one were 
about to be haunted: as if one were never to get used to, and hence 
never to let down, one’s powers of vision, one’s resources of feeling, and 
had yet, in such suspense, to judge, to decide—and so to express—the 
actuality of the job in hand’. Though the kind of English critic I am 
concerned with would object strongly to having his work described as 
‘the job in hand ’, there can be, I am afraid, no doubt that this ‘ steady, 
startled state” is far rarer on this side of the Atlantic. The English 
literary critic—and here I must be understood as speaking of this hypo- 
thetical average man of letters of mine, and not of Mr. Eliot on his 
lonely neo-classical peak, Mr. Richards in his semantic laboratory, or 
Mr. Connolly, shoring fragments of Latin poets and French moralists 
against his ruins—the average English literary critic is too much like 
the experienced wine-taster who politely declines to sample Californian 
claret. 

The American critic, on the other hand, is apt to venture where 
angels fear to tread. Obsessed by the idea of the unity of knowledge, 
he believes in bringing every kind of discipline to bear on the analysis 
and interpretation of literary material. In that sour but striking com- 
pendium of American contemporary criticism, The Armed Vision, 
Stanley Edgar Hyman lists the ‘ methods and disciplines * which can be 
utilised. There are the social sciences, a reservoir, he tells us, ‘so vast 
that it has hardly yet been tapped’. From psycho-analysis critics have 
borrowed the concepts of the sub-conscious, the mechanism of dream 
distortion, the Jungian archetypes, and so on. Gestalt psychology, 
animal and child behaviour have also been pressed into service; socio- 
logy, anthropology, and folk-lore contribute their quota. Besides this, 
there are the unworked seams of philology, the ‘ doctrines and in- 
sights’ of religion and mysticism, and, perhaps strangest of all, such 
‘basic ingredients of the physical and biological sciences ’ as the theories 
of ‘ great metaphoric usefulness ’ like evolution, relativity, and indeter- 
minacy, not to speak of the experimental method itself. All this supposes 
the ideal American literary critic to be a kind of master-of-all-trades 
and, indeed, the best of them, such as Lionel Trilling and Edmund 
Wilson, do attempt to place the whole practice of literary criticism in 
a wider intellectual setting. 

The English critic is too often an amateur man of letters, his work 


the result of a journalist’s spare moments, of a don’s half-hours. The - 


American critic is a specialist in a highly technological society, absorbed 


in the question of his tools and equipment. And so if the sin of English 
criticism is a certain self-sufficient mandarin complacency, the occu- 
pational disease of the American critic is a frantic questioning, a desire 
all the time to measure books up against the various intellectual 
disciplines that have been evolved. They may be said all the time to 
feel the need to give the classics a ‘ check-up ’. No English critic could, 
I think, have written that essay in which Edmund Wilson analysed The 
Turn of the Screw from a Freudian standpoint. The virtues of English 
literary criticism at the present time are largely negative ones. The 
possession of the urbane note—one hardly knows how to define it but 
one is always conscious of its absence—the sense of critical proportion, 
the dislike of labels and distrust of ephemeral enthusiasms—these 
factors, though they save the English critic from comic disasters, are 
insufficient when measured against the vitality, the curiosity, of his 
American contemporaries. American criticism is engaged, it is com- 
mitted in the sense that all literature must be committed. English 
criticism, though receptive enough in a gentlemanly sort of way, must, 
frankly, be said to be resting on its laurels—Dryden, Johnson, Coleridge, 
Saintsbury. 

I cannot help feeling that one of the main reasons for the balance 
being so heavily weighted in favour of the Americans is the difference 
in English and American critics’ conception of literature’s relation to 
society. There are many reasons for this divergence which shows itself 
most strongly in their respective attitudes to the nineteenth-century 
novel. On our side, for example, there is the sheer physical fact of 
English history. We are hag-ridden by our past. We feel that society, 


‘ like the poor, is always with us. We have ‘lived’ Thackeray and 


Trollope and George Eliot, just as the French have ‘lived’ Balzac 
and Stendhal and Flaubert. The squire, the parson, the manufacturer, 
the scheming attorney, the nouveau riche, the Provincial Young Man 
in Paris or London—they are ourselves or, at least, they hold no secrets 
for us. The English view of society is a simple one: it is that it no 


longer exists. Our eyes see no farther than the threshold of the social. 


revolution that has taken place since 1939. Criticism is never in advance 
of imaginative literature. The new English society that is being born 
has not yet managed to get itself written about; and until that happens 
there is little that a critic of the novel, for example, can do about it. 


The Impassioned Spectator 

The American critic, on the other hand, is in an entirely different 
position. Inheriting a briefer historical tradition, he has never known 
the hierarchic, complex societies of Europe at first hand. The symbols 
of the nineteenth-century novel—the will to have power and money, 
the desire for fame or success, the lust for certain kinds of renunciation 
—all this is a new world to him. Because he is outside it, he can 
explore and analyse it. He is an impassioned spectator rather than the 
bored descendant of a protagonist. This is why the most perceptive 
criticism of the novel that is being written today is being written by 
Americans. Just as few English critics could have written Edmund 
Wilson’s analysis of The Turn of the Screw, so, I am convinced, no 
English critic could have analysed the ideas and values at the back of 
James’ novel, The Princess Casamassima, in the way that Trilling has 
done. Trilling’s absorption in the nineteenth-century social pattern has 
enabled him to refute the legend—largely spread by English reviewers 
at the time and later English critics—that this book reveals James’ 
inability to deal with a political theme. By comparing Hyacinth Robin- 
son’s revolutionaries with the kind of Bakuninite anarchism of the 
*sixties, Trilling proves that the book does, in fact, give a very close 
description of a certain kind of political pathology that was common at 
the time. If he were to end there, he would have made a substantial 
contribution to the study of Henry James. But taking the factual truth 
of the book as his point of reference he goes on to analyse the novel 
in terms of James’ ‘ personal fantasy’ and his awareness of the choice 
between political action and the creative spirit. 

This, in turn, leads him to consider the whole relation of the artist 
to power and success. ‘Trilling suggests that Hyacinth’s refusal to 
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perform an act of terrorism shows that, although ‘his sense of the 
social horror of the world is not dimmed by his newer sense of the 
glory of the world’, he has recognised ‘what very few people wish to 
admit, that civilisation has a price and a high one’. All this Trilling 
has distilled from a book which the average English critic long ago 
dismissed as the product of James’ romantic imagination. He has not 
done it by the use of any special equipment, but simply by thinking, 
and thinking fairly hard, about society, civilisation, and the writer. 


American Preoccupation with Society 

Though it is in Trilling’s work that the American critic’s preoccupa- 
tion with society shows itself most clearly, the same sharp perception 
can be seen elsewhere. For example, in spite of all that has been 
written about Evelyn Waugh’s novels in this country, it was Edmund 
Wilson, in an article in The New Yorker, who first put his finger on a 
vital aspect of Waugh’s characterisation. Reviewing Put Out More 
Flags, in 1944, Wilson analysed the way in which Waugh’s relation 
to his Pastmasters and Basil Seals has changed since Decline and Fall. 
“We see now ’, Wilson wrote, ‘ that not only has the spirit of audacity 
migrated from the lower to the upper classes but that the whole local 
emphasis has shifted. The hero of Decline and Fall was a poor student 
reading for the Church, whose career at Oxford was wrecked by a party 
of aristocratic drunks . . . and at the end he is addressed as follows 
by another and more considerate young nobleman: “ You know, Paul, 
I think it was a mistake you ever got mixed up with us, don’t you? 
We're different somehow. Don’t quite know how. Don’t think that’s 
rude, do you, Paul? ” But it is now this young man, Percy Pastmaster, 
and Sir Alistair Digby-Vane-Trumpington, and the English county 
families generally who are the heroes of Put Out More Flags. Evelyn 
Waugh has completely come over to them, and the curious thing is that 
his snobbery carries us with it’. This is criticism based on discrimina- 
tion and enjoyment, rather than on bare temperament and allergy. For 
Wilson, whose well-known dislike of contemporary English letters leads 
him often to write of them with a kind of clever ungraciousness, the 
passage constitutes a notable admission. 

Perhaps it is because this is, as so many believe, the American cen- 
tury; perhaps it is because of the deep ethical bias that lies at the 
heart and in the roots of American literature. For whatever reason, 
this vested interest in society and its workings puts the American critic 
into a living relationship with the writer, both of the past and of his 
own time. In Trilling’s essays, especially, one is conscious of a continual 
dialectical process going on between the writer, the society that he is 
reflecting, and the reader—Trilling himself. The American critic is 
more likely than his English colleague to come to Dickens or Faulkner, 
Kipling or Graham Greene, believing, as M. Sartre has greatly said, 
that ‘ the writer’s universe will only reveal itself in all its depth to the 
examination, the admiration, and the indignation of the reader; and the 
generous love is a promise to maintain, and the generous indignation 
is a promise to change, and the admiration a promise to imitate; al- 
though literature is one thing and morality a quite different one, at the 
heart of the aesthetic imperative we discern the moral imperative’. 

But if the American attitude to literature is likely to be engaged and 
committed, our own approach is too often static and contemplative. If 
we are inclined to judge the contemporary novel in terms of an old- 
fashioned journalist assessing the Royal Academy Exhibition—so many 
marks for Sir William Orpen’s portrait, so many for Mr. Farquharson’s 
sheep in the snow—there is the excuse that at present the English novel 
is in a bad way and there is not much one can do about it. But our 
attitude to the literature of the past is almost invariably a kind of 
genteel idolatry. Instead of asking questions of our great writers we 
approach them with a pious irrelevancy that makes our reading of their 
works resemble a tourist’s pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon. Their books 
lie on our shelves, to be respectfully neglected as so many cultural 
household gods or invoked as totems to ward off the onslaughts of 
history. We retire into the cosy warmth of Trollope’s England or throw 
ourselves on the flat bosom of Aunt Betsey Trotwood to get away 
from the horrors of our day and age. At its best this kind of literary 
appreciation results in the sort of critical biography at which English 
men of letters excel. At its worst it leads to the arch parlour-game that 
we know so well—the analysis of Branwell Bronté’s influence on 
Charlotte, the discussion of the comparative merits of Jane Austen’s 
heroines. This kind of thing is the product of a love affair that has 
‘gone off’. Mr. V. S. Pritchett is almost the only critic of our time 
who has, in the journalistic space at his disposal, attempted a systematic 
reassessment of the English novelists. ; 
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There is something almost indecent about the way in which we re- 
discover our great writers, remembering them in their centenary years, 
recalling their eccentricity and charm, their picture in the National 
Portrait Gallery, their niche in the columbarium of genius. The French 
re-discover their great writers all the time, but with them such re- 
discovery is a living, intellectual process, a continual ‘ steady, startled ” 
stare at Phédre, or Les Fleurs du Mal, a continual re-statement of the 
moral ‘ Great Debate’ which has to be fought out in each generation— 
Montaigne and Pascal; Gide and Claudel, Sartre and his clerical 
opponents. We too have our own ‘ Great Debate’, yet it has been left 


to Trilling, born in a society where the liberal tradition runs only one 


way, to give it classic expression. 

The English critic is, I think, largely without those moral and 
social impulses that give his American colleague his drive and power 
to stimulate. We have a few great and a number of distinguished and 
sensitive judges of literature still practising amongst us, but they are 
nearly all men past middle-age, and if literary criticism is to survive 
and function properly we cannot shelter behind their achievements. Ever 
since I first read it, I have been haunted by a kind of parable in M. 
Sartre’s What is Literature?, which I think expresses the peculiar danger 
facing English literary criticism today. Perhaps I may be forgiven for 
quoting it: 

It must be borne in mind that most critics are men who have not had 
much luck and who, just about the time they were growing desperate, 
found a quiet little job as cemetery watchmen. God knows whether 
cemeteries are peaceful; none of them is more cheerful than a library. . . 
The critic lives badly; his wife does not appreciate him as she ought to; 
his children are ungrateful; the first-of the month is hard on him. But 
it is always possible for him to enter his library, take down a book from 
the shelf, and open it. It gives off a slight odour of the cellar, and a 
strange operation begins which he has decided to call reading. From 
one point of view it is a possession; he lends his body to the dead in 
order that they may come to life... . It is a holiday for him when 
contemporary authors do him the favour of dying. Their books, too 
raw, too living, too urgent, pass on to the other shore they become 
less and less affecting and more and more beautiful. 


Less and less affecting, more and more beautiful. Looking at English 
criticism today, one cannot help feeling that it bears all the marks of a 
mandarin, a verbally encrusted culture. We live in the shadow of our 
great men, particularly in the shadow of that arch-mandarin and pro- 
found critic, George Saintsbury. The excitement, the sense of being 
haunted, has turned into cleverly disguised ennui or hieratic genuflec- 
tion. English literary criticism, as opposed to its American variant, has 
turned away from society and in upon itself. It has become solipsist and 
self-regarding. It is living on the capital of its past. If the great tradition 
of Johnson and Arnold is to be regained, we need to put ourselves far 
oftener and far more completely in a ‘ steady, startled state’. We need 
a more immediate, a far more desperate sense of Henry James’ ‘ little 
deadly question’. Above all, we need a fresh infusion of that ‘ moral 
imperative’ which will enable us, as critics, to face the problems of 
the writer in our time and help us to insist on his reflecting, in so far 
as he is concerned with it, that society in which, for better or worse, 
we are to live —Third Programme ; 


The Scholar 


You often went to breathe a timeless air, 
To walk with those perhaps you loved the most; 
You spoke to Plato. You were native there. 
Like one who made blind Homer sing to him, 
You visited the caves where sirens swim 
Their deep-indented: coast. 

With us you seemed 
A quiet, happy sailor, come of late 
From those strange seas you best could navigate, 
Knowing a world that others only dreamed. 
Almost we looked for spray upon your hair, 
Who met you, silent-footed on the stair, 
Like an Elysian ghost. 

So on that day 
You left us on a deep withdrawing tide, 
We dared not beg you, with one sigh, to stay 
Or turn from your discoveries aside. 

FRANCES CORNFORD 


—— 
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NEWS DIARY 


February 13-19 


Wednesday, February 13 


H.M. the Queen receives an address from 
the Prime Minister and a deputation of 
M.P.s. 


Mr. Eden has talk with Amr Pasha, the 
former Egyptian Ambassador in London, 
who came back ‘to attend the King’s 
funeral 


Supplementary Civil Estimates for over 
£120,000,000 published 


Thursday, February 14 


Over 300,000 people pass the catafalque in 
Westminster Hall to pay homage to the 
late King 

The Queen receives High Commissioners 
and representatives of Commonwealth 
and foreign governments who came to 
London to attend the funeral of King 
George VI 


Friday, February 15 


The coffin of King George is carried in 
procession from Westminster Hall to 
Paddington Station whence it is taken by 
train to Windsor. The burial service is 
held in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle 


In the afternoon a two-minutes’ silence is 
observed throughout Britain as a tribute 
to the late King 


Saturday, February 16 


Large crowds visit Windsor Castle to see 
the wreaths outside St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor 


European -Ministers arrive in Lisbon to 
attend ninth session of N.A.T.O. Council 


Sunday, February 17 


The Queen Mother sends a message of 
thanks to all who have given her ‘ sym- 
pathy and affection throughout these dark 
days’ 


Prayers said for King George in churches 
throughout United Kingdom; Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury gives«address in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (see page 287) 


Britain to test atomic weapon in Australia 


Monday, February 18 


Western Foreign Ministers discuss German 
problems with Dr. Adenauer in London 


President Peron of Argentina criticises 
Britain in broadcast speech 


Egypt to free cotton futures market 


Tuesday, February 19 


The Queen thanks the Houses of Parliament 
for loyal addresses on her accession 

French Government obtains vote of con- 
fidence on participation in European army 


House of Lords debates Britain’s economic 
position 
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The coffin of King George VI being lifted on to the gun-carriage by a bearer party of 
the King’s Company, Grenadier Guards, before the royal funeral procession moved 
off from Westminster Hall »1 9.30 on the morning of February 15 


coe 


The funeral procession winding down the Lower Ward of Windsor — The burial service in St. George’s Chapel: the 


I Castle to the west door of St. George’s Chapel the words of committal as the King’s col 
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op of Canterbury speaking 
wered into the vault 


Watched by dense crowds the funeral 
cortege passes Marble Arch. Flanking the 
bier are the Gentlemen at Arms and the 
Yeomen of the Guard; behind it is the 
carriage of the Queen and Queen Mother 
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The scene on the platform at 
Paddington Station as the 
King’s coffin was carried into 
the black funeral coach of the 
royal train to the piping of 
bos’n’s whistles. At 12.35 p.m. 
the train drew out as the band 
played Chopin’s Funeral March 


Part of the crowd which gathered at the Royal Exchange in the City of 
London at 2.0 p.m. on Friday when two minutes’ silence was observed by the 
nation to coincide with the start of the service at Windsor 
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Some of the wreaths that were sent from all pars of the 

world for the funeral of King George, laid out in 

the grounds of Windsor Castle. Throughout the week-end 

over 40,000 people came to: see them. On Sunday night 

the grounds were kept open until nine o’clack and the 
flowers were floodlit 
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Is Modern Science Good or Evil? 


By C. A. COULSON, FRS. 


‘With the monstrous weapons man already has, humanity is in danger 
of being trapped in this world by its moral adolescents. Our knowledge 
of science has clearly outstripped our capacity to control it. We have 
too many men of science; too few men of God. We have grasped the 
mystery of the atom and rejected the Sermon on the Mount. Man is 
stumbling blindly through a spiritual darkness while toying with the 
precarious secrets of life and death. The world has achieved brilliance 
without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear 
giants and ethical infants. We know more about war than we know 
about peace, more about killing than we know about living. This is 
our twentieth century's claim to distinction and to progress’. 


HOSE words of General Omar Bradley’s are certainly striking, 
and I think I can see two distinct trains of thought behind 
them. In the first place he is imagining a kind of balance-sheet, 
in which the good effects and the evil effects of science are 
weighed, the one against the other. In the second place he is echoing a 
fear that is becoming more and more outspoken today; are we the kind 
of people who can be trusted to use the astonishing discoveries of these 


last hundred years in a right way? Anyhow, what kind of people are 


needed for this? Can we match the indubitable progress of science with 
a corresponding progress in conduct or in wisdom? 


‘Like People in a Runaway Train’ ; 

If I understand General Bradley correctly, I believe he would say 
that at present the evil effects of science outweigh the good: and that 
the events of recent years have shown no compensating moral and 
ethical progress. We are like people in a runaway train whose brakes 
have not been made adequate for the gradients on the line, and which 
must therefore go hurtling madly to destruction. General Bradley is 
not alone in thinking like this. I suppose most of us would agree that 
H. G. Wells was one of our foremost interpreters of science in its effect 
on human life: the last book which he wrote shortly before his death 
was called Mind at the End of its Tether. ‘That in itself is pretty 
suggestive of this fear. But here are some of his words from inside the 
book: ‘ The end of everything we call life is close at hand, and cannot 


be evaded ’. It is as if science, and scientific discovery, the work of our > 


hands and of our minds, has somehow grown evil as it developed. We 
are under judgment: the darkness around us, which is moral and 
spiritual darkness, is closing down over the mental and intellectual light 
that we have striven to attain, and will finally put it out. 

Thomas Hardy ended Tess of the D'Urbervilles with these words: 
‘Justice was done: the President of the Immortals had finished his 
sport with Tess’. If we want to say that human life on this earth is 
a kind of experiment, then our twentieth century’s claim to distinction 
is that it has shown the experiment to be a failure. From that day 
when man first ate the forbidden fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, he was 
doomed—it is our peculiar privilege that our mastery of the atom and 
our probing into the precarious secrets of life and death have provided 
an eminence from which that doom can be seen: for the outline of the 
future has a face of violence. The fire which we have kindled has not 
merely scorched our fingers: it has become our funeral pyre. The 
astronomers tell us that this earth may have come into existence as 
part of the relics of a great supernova explosion of some star, an 
explosion which left the planets as its legacy. Humanity is behaving 
in such a way as will ensure that the earth ends as it began, with another 
great bang. But this time it will be a human bang, as the explosion 
of some super-atomic bomb finally reveals both man’s scientific 
brilliance and his moral adolescence. 

I hope I have not put that too strongly. I did want to bring out 
the two chief points: first, that the evil uses of science exceed the good, 
and second that spiritual progress has not kept pace with scientific 
progress. I know that General Bradley is a distinguished man: but I 
do wonder whether he has got things entirely right this time. I must 
say that the more I think about it, the less sure I am that I agree 
with him. Is it really true that the fruits of science have been sour and 


not sweet? Take medicine, for example. I know that many govern- 
-ments throughout the world are even now perfecting the technique of 
bacterial warfare, so that harmful disease germs may be spread over 
whole communities in the event of war. That sounds dreadful enough. 
But equally well I know that in England, a little over 100 years ago, 
the average age of death was about twenty, and now it is more than 
“double. Bacterial warfare, even if it took place, would hardly be able 
to destroy as much life as medical science has saved, in this and other 
ways. 

A few years ago I lived in a little cottage in the country; it was 
so remote that only two>buses each week came to take people to the 
nearest town. The cottage was old, and very attractive. The ceilings 
rested on beautiful oak beams which stretched from one side of the 
cottage to the other. There was only one disappointing feature: I 
could not stand up in the ground-floor rooms. To be precise, I could 
stand up between the beams but when I moved sideways I was liable 
to. bump my head hard against them. I admit that I am slightly above 
average height, but it did seem to me ridiculous that a ceiling should 
have been built so low as that. A little while later I found the explana- 
tion. This cottage was about 300 years old: and in those days people 
were between ‘six inches and a foot shorter, on the average, than they 
are now. The height of those rooms would have been quite reasonable 
then. And the reason for our better physique now? Scientific know- 
ledge of proper food to eat, and proper sanitation. 

We have learnt how to control diseases. It is not long since smallpox 
used to kill every year one person in each thousand of the population 
of Britain. Now it is an extreme rarity for a single death to occur 
from this cause. When I was thinking what I should say in this broad- 
cast, one of my children was lying in bed, ill. But he was being cured, 
as thousands of people are now being cured every day, by doses of 
penicillin. General Bradley should have remembered that it was actually 
during a war, when supplies of quinine were cut off from the British 
and Americans, that scientists found a synthetic substitute (more pre- 
cisely, several substitutes) so that malaria could be kept in check. I 
believe that if we really wanted, we could now wipe malaria off the 
whole face of the earth, just as smallpox has been wiped out of Britain. 


Limitless Power and Its Use 

One of the keynotes in all this is power. There is no doubt that 
modern science has put into man’s hands almost limitless power. What 
I am not so clear about is that this power has, on balance, been used 
badly. When I think of the wonderful way in which we can build 
great dams, or change the paths of large rivers, and of how, when this 
is done, as in the Tennessee Valley of America, rich full life can be 
brought back to derelict areas; when I imagine the great Bhakra and 
Nangal dams now under construction in the Punjab which will open up 
to agriculture no less than 1,500,000 acres of land, at present growing 
nothing; when I think of the hundred or more distinct radio isotopes 
that are now being provided by the atomic piles in Britain and America, 


making possible a much deeper knowledge of the way in which our- 


bodies work and of the manner in which they may be healed, then I 
refuse to believe that science is one of the devil’s trump cards. It is a 
gift from God, and, on balance, the gift has been well used. 

This brings me to the second—and more interesting—of General 
Bradley’s points. He claims that we can detect no progress in ethical 
conduct that could match the progress in science. But why should we? 
Why should we suppose that ethics change in the same manner that our 
science changes, by newer and newer discoveries? I see no reason at 
all for supposing that ethical principles should progress in the same 
way as science progresses. The great religious leaders of the past have 
laid down principles of behaviour which stand for all time. When Lao- 
tze in China, or the Old Testament prophets in Israel, or any of the 
other spiritual giants of former days, spoke of the nature of man and 
his relationship to his fellow men, they were saying something which, 
if it changed at all, would change far more slowly than our knowledge 
of the physical and biological universe. That is one reason why the 
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' great ethical principles are so simple: ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself ’; 


“covet not thy neighbour’s house ’; ‘ do justly and love mercy ’. You can- 
not progress from these. Whistler once said: ‘ Art, since it begins with 
the infinite, cannot progress further’. The same is true of ethical 
principles of conduct. Whereas no one can read a scientific text book 
that is more than fifty years old without feeling that much of it is 
unrealistic, yet, whether we are Christian, Mohammedan, or Buddhist, 
we can study our sacred scriptures with profit and with a sense that they 
do apply to the conditions of this twentieth century. 

This does not mean that there should be no changes in human 
conduct. For the principles in which we believe, and on which we base 
our behaviour, must be expressed in terms appropriate to each new 
generation. The principle does not change, but the application does. 
In the early years of this century a book was published which discussed 
the moral limitations which were imposed by general consent on the 
conduct of war. 
a single fruit-tree or discharge his firearm from a balloon, even if 
commanded to do so by his superior officer. Yet today, as we all know, 
the total destruction of cities, the scorched-earth policy, massed bomb- 
ing from the air—all these are common and largely accepted. Are we 
morally worse now than we were at the beginning of the century? Not 
necessarily. It is only that our problem, the problem of peace and war, 
has been lifted on to a new plane of decision by the nature of modern 
weapons of war. Deep within us, we know what are the principles of 
right conduct, just as they knew them in the year 1900; and they are the 
same principles. You could not say this of science, for not even the prin- 
ciples of atomic fission were then known; today they are a commonplace. 

The future of our civilisation lies not in a neglect or refusal of 
science, coupled with a more intensive study of the Sermon on the 
Mount, or any other sacred scripture. It consists in bringing the two 
together, so that science is used to express the ethical principles in ways 
\ 


A Letter to Posterity—VHU 


It concluded that a soldier must refuse to cut down . 
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The Paradox 


By R. H. 


Y dear Posterity,—Some of my contemporaries would say 

that these are bad times to be living in, and they would be 

right. I should say that they are good ones, too, and for 

the very reason that they are bad. You will know~more 
about our situation—in a way—than we do; yours will be the historic 
eye, as it were; our eyes are too close to the headlines. But even we 
cannot fail to see that our situation is paradoxical. 

Those of my friends who are Christians assure me that I am not 
one—and they, of course, must know—but it is at least clear to me 
that the Christian conception of life and the world in which it is lived 
is nothing if not paradoxical, too. “ Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s’; Christ, who is 
called the Prince of Peace, said that he came, not to bring peace, but a 
sword. These are at once very mysterious and very practical remarks. 
Yes, there are two sides to every question; and I believe it is because of 
their profound acknowledgment of this that the Christian ideas have 
such a strong hold upon the human imagination, even now, even in spite 
of what is already called ‘ the failure of the Churches ’. The Christianity 
of the Gospels—I repeat, of the Gospels—has an extraordinary insight 
into what the real world is like, and perhaps particularly into what the 
rather disastrous real world of our day is like. More than that, it knows 
what the world means, and can tell us what it means; it has the answer 
to disaster; and this is largely because it puts both sides of the question. 

The Christian conception of the world and of human nature is con- 
cerned with values; it considers quality rather than quantity. Yet it 
has the humanity and the imagination to admit that, for us humans, 
values are, of necessity, relative values. It is a realistic religion, not an 
idealistic one; and perhaps its attempt to be an idealistic one is the 
reason for that ‘downfall of Christianity’ which will be a common- 
place of history to you. So our day, in spite of the fact that it is a 
day in which all values seem to be at a discount, can still be a day of 
hope; at least in the light of that realistic understanding of the relativity 


of values which belongs to the Christian insight into things. 
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appropriate to today. Just before the last war began, Lord Samuel said: 
“The world needs above everything else a synthesis of philosophy, 
science and religion; and until philosophy, science and religion reconcile 
themselves, mankind is not likely to escape from the perils that 
surround it’. That is as much true today as it was in 1938. Power with- 
out purpose, knowledge without responsibility, science without con- 
science:. these never have been, and never will be, a fulfilment for 
mankind. 

This is why I do not go all the way with General Bradley, who seems 
to me to want to deny science. Nor, of course, can I agree with those 
people who say that science is all that we want. Plenty of people do 
say this. In a recent book written by a distinguished British scientist, 
the author speaks of the chaos and uncertainty and fear of our genera- 
tion, and of what he calls the chasm that he has seen open in the mind 
of man during the space of a single life-time. Then he concludes: 
“Can science save us? Let us stop pretending. If science cannot, 
nothing can’. If you finish there, and do not add religion and 
philosophy, then what he has said seems to me entirely false. 

But philosophy alone is not enough, either. Bertrand Russell, in his 
latest book, says that ‘man now needs for his salvation only one thing— 
to open his heart to joy and to leave fear’. It may be right to say 
this. But we know it needs more than philosophy to be able to do it. 
The good life is not purely philosophical, nor purely scientific, nor 
purely religious. It is compounded of all three elements. I admit that 
our twentieth century has emphasised heavily the scientific aspect; 
but I believe it was necessary that this should be done. If we manage to 
survive total destruction in the rest of this century, those scientific 
discoveries, such as the mystery of the atom and the precarious secrets 
of life and death which have distressed General Bradley, will be seen 
not as the forerunners of our doom, but as stepping-stones, leading us 
to a fuller and a finer life —From a talk in the Far Eastern Service 


of Our Age 
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This insight does not make the day of wrath we are living in any the 
less real in itself; on the contrary. It does not alter the fact that we are 
living in a period of destruction and negation, of which the existence 
of the atomic bomb and the break-up of our civilisation are already 
proverbial outward symbols. But most of us, when this particular kind 
of insight fails us—and of course it generally does—view our situation 
much too superficially. Or we are like a person who is looking only at 
the outside of a book—call it the book of life—reading its title and the 
sensational nonsense the publisher has printed in the ‘ blurb’ on the dust 
jacket. But the meaning of the book is inside the book. You have to open 
it and read, and you have to be equipped with a certain understanding. 
1 would call it imaginative perception; for that is what knows that there 
are two sides to every question, and says something more about our 
situation and our immediate experience of it. 

But, ‘if a way to the better there be, it exacts a full look at the 
worse”. Let us return to the immediate situation and to what, in the 
superficial way of our ordinary unimaginative perceptions, we are 
forced to think and feel about it. At once this matter of values comes 
uppermost, even at this level. We feel, to put it bluntly, that values 
have gone to hell. That is, older people feel this; younger ones merely 
feel—but it comes to the same thing—that there are no values, 
that they do not understand what this highly abstract commodity is. 
This is true even in the simplest matters. You go into a shop and buy a 
shirt, and in a couple of weeks it has fallen to pieces; apart from what 
the laundry has done to it, it was not true when the shopman assured 
you, ‘It’s very good value, sir’. You go to the cinema to see a film 
advertised as ‘a mammoth picture, colossal, stupendous ’, and it is only 
the rather fatuous cowboys-and-Indians affair that you have seen forty 
times before. And when it is a question of human relationships, there is 
a general idea that friendship, for instance, is a value—a ‘ good ’— 
in itself; but this does not seem to prevent your best friend from 
running off with your best girl. Preachers and others still insist that 
marriage is a sacred bond; and people of our time may, when they 
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marry, have every intention of making it so. But no, this sacred bond 
is not after all very different from other relationships they have 
experienced; marriage is very difficult and rather a bore, and it is a 
relief to find that divorce is comparatively easy and cheap. 

In all these things we feel there is something which cheats us; they 
are not what they promised to be; they are not ‘ good value’. And, 
naturally enough, the more we are cheated, the more cynical we become. 
Work is not much worth doing, either; often enough, machines can do 
it better than men. We even come to feel that life itself is not much 
worth living: it has lost its point. Most of us under forty half expect 
to be drafted at some not very distant date into the armed forces, 
and hurled from the sky in a blazing aircraft or lost in the wastes of 
the sea. And most of us over forty half expect that we may presently 
be condemned to live in deep shelters, the world we knew become a 
ruined city and a sterile countryside. What can we feel but despair, 
but that there is no future? We live on the edge of a great darkness. 


Escape Roads All Blocked 

And it is very real indeed; this is the nature of our times. Of course 
you will point out—and truly enough—that human life has always been 
to some extent a cheat, and the world a place of disillusionment. But 
in our immediate moment of history we know these things with a 
certain peculiar intensity and sureness; there is no getting away from 
them. A person can make up his mind to enjoy himself for the short 
time he has probably got, and to enjoy himself as much as possible at 
other people’s expense. But he does not in fact enjoy himself much. He 
can take refuge, metaphorically speaking, in a church; but it will not 
afford him much protection, even if it is not, metaphorically or actually, 
a ruin already. He can try making money; but either the cost of living 
will rise faster than his income or the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
take far too personal an interest in him. There are numberless roads 
of escape. But they are all blocked. Perhaps that is exactly the best 
thing they could be; perhaps that is one of the signs of hope. It means 
that we have now no choice but to stay put and face the bitter reality 
of the times we live in, times in which all values, even human life itself, 
have ceased to have meaning—so long, that is, as that special kind of 
imaginative perception—Christian imaginative perception—is lacking. 

But where does this perception, which opens the book of life and 
reads its meaning, come from? How is it acquired? It comes, I believe, 
from the desperate situation itself: simply from the discovery that there 
is a point beyond which things cannot get worse and must therefore 
get better. It comes, in a word, from experience. I am not suggesting 
that we who live in 1952 have yet reached the turning point; nor am I 
suggesting that everyone can necessarily find in this way the inner 
meaning of despair, and so to be broken by it, to fall into apathy or 
even insanity under the weight of experience. Some people, poor 
creatures, are doing that already. But, if once a conscious movement of 
acceptance can be made, a deliberate movement, in spite of one’s natural 
fear, towards the very heart of the desperate situation, then it becomes 
possible to discover a meaning in that situation, and the meaning of 
the extraordinary paradox which is also at the heart of Christianity. 

Do you still read Stephen Crane’s novel, The Red Badge of Courage? 
I daresay you do, for I daresay it has become a classic, because it has 
the universal quality of a parable and says something profoundly and 
widely true of human psychology at any time. In that book, a young 
soldier in the American civil war runs away in battle, and then, finding 
his cowardice even harder to face than the enemy, ‘lives to fight 
another day’, and in fact wins something like what we used to call 
‘glory’. A point was reached in his desperate situation at which its 
very desperateness did something to him: it made a new man of him, 
one capable of doing what the old man could never have done. It is an 
old-fashioned idea, perhaps, that men are made new by suffering. The 
pyramids are old-fashioned too; but they still stand—or so I take it. 
But what is the paradox at the heart of Christian belief but the 
astounding notion that one must die in order to live? What else is the 
central, desperate situation of the Gospels but that of a man facing a 
terrible death, praying that he may not have to die, accepting the 
death nevertheless, and actually dying in agony; and then living 
again? The death is one side of the question, but the life is the other. 
Death, the Romans used. to say, is the gate of life. Extremes meet: the 
day of despair must also be the day of hope. : 

Looked at, then, with this kind of insight, our harsh realisation that 
all values are at a discount, and. that life is not worth living, becomes 
the rediscovery of positive values, and of a meaning in human existence. 
It amounts to this: in reality we ought to welcome the sense of disaster 
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which haunts us at present, because it is inevitably the herald of its 
own opposite. A writer who is peculiarly of our time, but perhaps 
unknown to yours, says that ‘life begins on the far side of despair’. 
And just as profoundly realistic is the orthodox Christian view of 
despair as a sin; for to become fixed in despair is to deny not only 
hope but life itself, that contradiction at the heart of things which 
promises a balance and a compensation. ‘ Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning’. 

I think it is possible to see a new sense of order, a transvaluation of 
values—negative into positive—appearing already in our times; if, that 
is, we are prepared to open the book of life and read it, rather than 
give ourselves up to the hopeless contemplation of its outward 
appearance. Inside the book we shall read how empires have crumbled 
and civilisations perished many times before in the history of the 
world; and how others have taken their places; just as all individual 
men perish, but man does not; just as things of value perish, but values 


‘do not. It is a curious thing that the values inherent in the new sense 


of order—that some of our artists and men of vision are already fore- 
shadowing—resemble in many ways the values of primitive Christianity, 
perhaps because they themselves were only one statement of eternal 
values. Perhaps there will have to be a new statement of those values 
between my time and yours; perhaps the churches we knew had to 
fall into ruins in order that what Christ represented might come to 
earth again. And perhaps, if we want human dignity and freedom to 
be regained, we must recognise our day of disaster as the opportunity 
to take, in our fashion, the way of the Cross. 

Indeed, I think there is no escaping it. If you are facing the two 
sides of the question, it is the Cross you are facing; that ancient symbol 
has just this two-directional and paradoxical shape. I confess that I, 
for one, no longer believe that the break-down of civilisation we are 
increasingly aware of can be averted, or even patched up. It is here; 
it is happening: we and our past are under judgment, and the day of 
wrath is upon us. But perhaps I have made it plain why I still believe 
there could be no better times than these in which to be alive. So I do 
not envy you, my dear Posterity. But I do salute you; for you, I hope, 
are the life which began on the far side of our despair—Home Service 


The Problem of Malaya 


(continued from page 291) 


the Chinese the outrages are most frequent, and most of the terrorists 
who have been killed or captured are Chinese. Some of the Chinese, 
either through conviction or in the attempt to buy safety, secretly 
support the terrorists, but most of them would wish to see terrorism 
brought to an end. But far too many are afraid to declare themselves: 
they cannot forget that we were unable to defend them from the 
Japanese, and they have the lurking fear that we may again withdraw, 
when they would be at the mercy of the victorious communists. The 
more politically minded among them also feel that they have not been 
given sufficient share in the government of the country, and claim 
increased political rights. It seems unlikely that terrorism will be 
defeated until the Chinese as a whole are persuaded to take a more 
active part in the war against disorder and to give more freely informa- 
tion about the movements of the terrorists. A high degree of wise and 
patient statesmanship is required to attain this end. 

Much already has been done by Great Britain for the good of the 
peoples of Malaya. We read week by week of outrages, but we do not 
hear of the remarkable progress that has been made since the liberation, 
in industry, in agriculture, in health and education, and of the con- 
tinuous political preparation for the time when Malaya will have self- 
government within the Commonwealth. Repression of disorder is only 
one side of the work which competent British administrators and 
government servants are doing day by day. 

I do not believe that the terrorists can be suppressed quickly and 
suddenly. There is still a long struggle ahead. The measures already 
adopted, if carried out with determination, will progressively cut off 
supplies from the terrorists, while their numbers will decrease as the 
result of vigorous police and military action. The police force has been 
greatly increased within a very short time, but it has not yet been 
possible to give all the recruits the necessary training to make them 
effective. But side by side with military action it is essential to win 
the united co-operation of Malays, Chinese, and Indians against the 
terrorists. With their active help terrorism can be stamped out. 


—Broadcast on February 12 . - 
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r | | Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Future of the Steel Industry 


Sir,—I shall be happy to meet Mr. Burnham 
to discuss details of our respective attitudes, as 
he suggests in his recent letter. Meanwhile, how- 

ever, we have our duty to your readers. In his 
original letter, and apparently in reply to points 
| made by me in my broadcast, Mr. Burnham 
made or implied certain judgments about the 
behaviour of the British steel industry in the 
twenty years it has been subject to public super- 
vision, at first over prices and then over capital 
development as well. I replied on the basis of 
what Mr. Burnham had actually written, and 
| hoped he would then reply with more detailed 
specific points so that further discussion would 
clarify or resolve our differences. 

| Mr. Burnham puts forward no further ‘ facts’ 
to refute me but says, (a) there are excellent 
reasons for not being specific, and (b) that the 
facts on which his judgments are based could be 
quoted (without quoting them). It is therefore 
difficult for me to tell whether we are, as Mr. 
Burnham suggests, “ nearer in views and outlook 
than is apparent’. My own attitude is that the 
privately owned industry has co-operated with 
the public control to which it has for so long 
been subject and that, with the proposed Steel 
Board as an excellent instrument for putting 
that control on a permanent basis, we have no 
grounds for urging complete nationalisation, ex- 
cept those of ideology (and I apologise sincerely 
to Mr. Burnham for my suggestion that such 


grounds weighed with him). 

In public discussion, so far, no one has sug- 
gested that the industry should be ‘ left to super- 
vise itself’? any more than it has had- this 
freedom in the twenty years since the tariff gave 
the chance of redevelopment subject to public 
accountability. The real argument at the moment 
is between those who wish to retain private 
ownership of the individual businesses and 
those who wish to nationalise them. I do not 
think that those who prefer the latter can cite 
relevant history in support of their views. . 

Mr. Burnham says that his views are ‘ worth 
as much consideration as the theoretical deduc- 
tions and formulations of economists’. I hope 
they are worth more—for the present dispute 
about steel is not the sort which can be settled 
by appeal to theoretical principles, whether of 
economics or of politics. In my broadcast and 
in my original reply to Mr. Burnham I tried to 
keep to the level of fact, which is where I find 
the steel industry to have been most. seriously 
misrepresented.—Yours, etc., ; 

Oxford P. W. S. ANDREWS 
[This correspondence is now closed. —EDITOR, THE 
LISTENER] 
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Can Victims of High Prices Be Helped? 


Sir,—I feel I have “aid myself open to mis- - 


understanding. I have at .no time said or sug- 
gested that farmers do not deserve their present 
incomes, and even went out of my way to point 
out their poverty before the war. All I wish to 
insist upon i8 that farmers are not victims of 
the modern type of inflation, or of controls, but 
their principal beneficiaries. I shall believe that 
- farmers do not want. subsidies or special treat= 
ment’. when they ask to be taxed like other 


Ministry of Agriculture. If they.do not want 
them why don’t they stop taking them? 
Mr. Harding has not understood what I said 


people and return their acreage payments to the | 


“about interest. It is precisely the total sum charge- 


able and not the rate of interest of which I 
spoke, and precisely this total sum that has 
lagged behind the increase in farmers’ incomes. 
If the total sum of interest paid has risen three 
times and the incomes five times, ‘ true net’ in- 
comes have risen more than five times. 

A dangerous ambiguity lurks in the phrase 
‘the price of food will have to be paid’. It is 


correct that there is a world food shortage, and ~ 


correct that the urban population must pay 
much more than before the war for food, 
whether foreign or British. If it is now necessary 
to cultivate barren hill-farms the townsman must 
pay for the fertiliser and the removal of the 
bracken. All this is obvious, but how does it 
follow that the hill-farmer must have a television 
set? Is or is not the television set part of ‘the 
price of food’? And where foreign food is 
cheaper—as it still usually is—why should we 
not buy it (exporting, of course, these self-same 
television sets or other manufactured articles) > 

Again, will it not hinder the production of 
food to allow farmers such large incomes? The 
more you pay a miner or a don the less he 
works. Is this not true of farmers too? 

I do not profess to supply any answers to 
these questions. The level of income that will 
get most work out of farmers is unknown to me 
—but it is not necessarily the present level or 
any higher level. On the other hand the income 
they deserve to get is a matter for moralists or 
possibly the electorate—it is certainly not for 
me to decide, still less for the N.F.U. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford P. J. D. Writes 


Sir,—Mr. Wiles makes a mistake often made 
by economists, that their figures take so long to 
compile that by the time they are published 
they are not news but history. Even my figures, 
as it has been pointed out to me, are already 
out of date. Binder twine has gone up to £292 
a ton; poultry and pig food to £38 or £39 a 
ton. These rises are sure to be reflected in the 
price of hay, straw, feed, and cattle in the near 
future. 

Mr. Wiles and the public are misled by anti- 
farming propaganda, and such isolated statis- 
tics as he produces, into believing that if price 
guarantees were removed from farm produce it 
would become cheaper. It is time the public 
realised that price controls. are operated, in times 
of scarcity like these, solely for its benefit and to 
peg the cost. of living for the Government. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, there is no 
country where food is as cheap as it is here; 
the world price of food is two or three times 
what it is in Britain. Danish pork is sold at 
7s. 6d. a lb., the British farmer gets 2s. 9d. 
In America, butter is 10s. a Ib., so is beef steak. 
In France it-is nearly as. much. Price controls 
on the ather hand do not.cheapen foodstuffs to 
the farmer. When in spring 1951 he was out of 
fodder, he had to buy foreign oats at 33s. a cwt.; 
for his own he was offered a maximunr of 23s. 
Similarly with milk: the last rise to the con- 
sumer was 4d.-a gallon; the farmer got .68 of a 
penny per gallon more. I wonder how many 
members of the publicthink he got the whole 4d. ? 

It is not generally understood that farming is 
a business, and run like any. other. for’ profit. 


Farmers. do not get up at 5.0 .a.m..to milk their 


cows because children need the milk, or rattle 
round their fields all night with a combine 


harvester to get food for the people, but because 
they must try to make money. I know this 
motive is considered nowadays to be unethical, 
but it is economic. When dockers unload the 
meat ships, I am pretty sure they do not think 
of the meat ration, but their already not incon- 
siderable pay packets.—Yours, etc., 
Usk JULIA RAGLAN 


The International Refugee Organisation 


Sir,—Although Francesca Wilson’s moving 
broadcast, printed in THE LISTENER of Janu- 
ary 24, depicted in sombre terms the situation 
of the Displaced Persons, certain of her state- 
ments suggest over-optimism and failure to 
realise the full extent of the problem. She speaks, 
for instance, of the newly-formed Migration 
Council but omits to add that its programme 
is limited to the emigration of 115000 of 
Europe’s surplus population of 4,000 000. The 
High Commissioner for Refugees has expressed 
his fear that, unless special provision is made, 
no refugee will ever set foot on board the ships 
run by this new agency. He pleaded in November 
that a member of his office should be allowed 
on the board of the Migration Agency ‘ to speak 
for the refugees who have no government to 
speak for them’. So far no word has reached us 
that the Agency is willing to agree to this or 
make any provision for the refugees. 

According to Miss Wilson, the High Com- 
missioner, if he gets the 3,000,000 dollars for 
which he has appealed, ‘ could finish the work 
of resettlement left undone by I.R.O.’, and, 
speaking of the Displaced Persons proper, she 
describes them as ‘the backlog of the D.P.s, 
about 65,000. Most of these could be resettled 
if the High Commissioner gets his dollars’. 

The facts would appear to be otherwise. Not 
one penny of that 3,000,000 dollars will be avail- 
able for emigration. The money, says the High 
Commissioner, is required ‘for the most needy 
groups . to help those people who, without 
help, would be bound to starve ’—in Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and the Far East. In Austria 
‘only the minimum necessary for survival is 
provided by public relief authorities’ and the 
danger of T.B. is alarming—as also in over- 
crowded Trieste. In Shanghai there are nearly 
3,000 who had been completely dependent on 
LR.O. help and today the High Commissioner 
reports ‘panic.and increasing attempts at.suicide’. 

“The only hope is that the voluntary societies 
... will continue to do something’, says Miss 
Wilson. The president of the Standing Confer- 
ence of Voluntary Agencies Working for Refu- 
gees, Mr. Elfan Rees, has expressed concern at 
“exaggerated opinions’ of the possibility of 
voluntary work after the termination of I.R.O. 
He points out that ‘the only role of voluntary 
agencies was one supplementary to official action. 
. . . They could not act as residuary legatees 
to I.R.O.’. 

There are, alas, far more D.P.s needing assis- 
tance than Miss Wilson appears to have realised. 
The director-general of I.R.O. states that some 
400,000 will be left ‘in the country of first 
asylum ’. (This*means, in the majority of cases, 
Germany, Italy, and Austria—ex-enemy coun- 
tries, already over-populated.) He considers that 
100,000 of these are still in need of some assis- 
tance.—Yours, etc., 

FRANCES BLACKETT 
Hon. Secretary British League 


London, S.W.1 for European Freedom 
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‘The Canterbury Tales’ 

Sir,—Let’s come off it. All this pseudo- 
intellectual nonsense about the intellectual 
integrity of Mr. Coghill’s ‘translation’. To 
doubt a man’s integrity is to doubt his sincerity, 
and that is too fundamental a matter for 
frivolity, as displayed in some of last weck’s 
letters on the subject. 

A reading of Mr. Coghill’s ‘translation’ 
leaves one in no doubt as to his sincerity, 
integrity, or what you will. The real question 
is, was it all worth while? The answer is not 
only not worth while but a positive menace. 
And Mr. Coghill’s sincerity of purpose is what 
adds to the menace of this ‘lamentable book’. 
If it had been such a horror as, for example, 
the ‘Everyman’ modernisation is, then there 
would have been no danger. As it is this book 
proves a shallows on which many readers 
approaching Chaucer will run aground, As for 
the difficulty of reading Chaucer, my I.Q. is as 
low as any, ‘yet I find that without any academic 
training I can read and enjoy the old boy. 

One final point—your reviewer remarks that 
rumour has it that a translation of Shakespeare 
may be on the way. Can he tell me where I 
can obtain an edition of Shakespeare (equivalent 
to the ‘ World’s Classic’ Chaucer) which has 
not been modernised or ‘ translated ’. 

Yours, etc., 

London, N.W. 6 Joun A. COTTON 

Sir,—Re Coghill’s ‘Canterbury Tails’: in 
Chaucer’s time I was a gay and lively little bird 


- with a black tail, a lover of thickets and thistles. 


Mr. Coghill has deprived me of my gaiety, and 
turned my black tail yellow. 

Is not that unkind?—Yours, etc., 

Tonbridge “A. GOLDFINCH ’” 


Sir,—Your ridiculously bad-tempered reviewer 
of Mr. Nevill Coghill’s translation of ‘ The 
Canterbury Tales’ has not read the translator’s 
nine-page defence and explanation, and it is not 
for me to summarise it for his benefit. But it 
should have been obvious that Mr. Coghill has 
chosen to sacrifice many forms of elegance to 
speed and liveliness; it might have been obvious 
even to a moron’ that although anybody who 
takes the trouble can read Chaucer in the original 
he cannot read it with the speed and in the 
quantities required; and also, as the effect of the 
original cannot be appreciated without rapid 
reading (most fourteenth-century literature being 
too long-winded for modern tastes), that it is 
grossly unfair to pick out as samples of Mr. 
Coghill’s translation one passage of seven lines 
and one passage of two. 

As for your reviewer’s parting quip that 
* Oxford is soon to “ translate” Shakespeare into 
contemporary speech’, he ought to know that 
that has already been done—and not only at 
Oxford. To the standing disgrace of our uni- 
versity presses all our ordinary editions of Shake- 
speare have ‘ modernised spelling ’. 

Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.7 JOHN MAVROGORDATO 


Jean Anouilh 


Sir,—Mr. Hall’s letter seeks to make three 
points. The first is inexact, the second unsub- 
stantiated, the third irrelevant. 

I did not fall into the trap he describes. In 
pointing out the links between Anouilh and 
French classicism, I was explaining his tech- 
nique. It is not because he writes within the 
classical tradition that he is a significant drama- 
tist—to maintain that would indeed have been 
silly. If he is to be considered a great dramatist, 
and I believe it is far too early to tell, it will be 
because he has something new to say about 
humanity, and, in saying it effectively, moves 
the spectator. 
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_ If English producers were to adopt the correct 

methods with Anouilh they would risk exposing 
his sentimentality, alleges Mr. Hall. That, even 
supposing it were true, would be no reason to 
countenance erroneous productions: However, 
instead of giving his evidence for this assertion, 
Mr. Hall moves off into an irrelevant panegyric 
on Mr, Fry. 

I decline to be drawn into a discussion on 
the unrelated issue of this gentleman’s merits. 
Mr. Hall is entitled to his personal views on both 
authors. But the emotional language he employs, 
e.g., ‘ Anouilh’s characters natter away at great 
length and say very little’, and most of his last 
paragraph, make his observations of polemical 
rather than of serious critical interest. In addi- 
tion, his final sentence betrays either insufficient 
acquaintance with the text of Anouilh or unwill- 
ingness to consider it objectively.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford MERLIN THOMAS 


Abstract Painting in England 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the dis- 
cussion on abstract art in THE LISTENER of 
August 30, and September 6, and 13, which have 
just arrived. 

Mr. Anthony Bertram, in his A Century of 
British Painting, 1851-1951, suggests that Ben 
Nicholson’s simplicity is comparable with that 
of the saint. Dr. Albert Einstein apparently has 
the same simplicity, and asks himself from time 
to time whether his latest theories of the universe 
are .as simple and beautiful as his own high 
standards demand. ‘The most beautiful and 
profound emotion we can experience ’, he writes, 
“is the sensation of the mystical. It is the sower 
of all true science. He to whom this emotion is a 
stranger, who can no longer wonder and stand 
rapt in awe, is as good as dead ’. 

Poets, musicians, and thinkers, may receive 
inspiration from the world of the senses, but 
their subsequent creative work does not 
necessarily contain any recognisable trace of the 
original sense data involved. Should not an artist 
be equally free to transcend sense data, and to 
record what he believes to be worth recording, 
in whatever way seems best? Why, for example, 
should Nicholson be limited to representing the 
appearance of the external world, while Beet- 
hoven is not limited to representing the sounds 
of the external world? 

Mondrian, who despised neither his forebears 
nor his contemporaries, claimed that abstract art 
is in the direct traditional stream, and that he 
was a legitimate descendant of the old masters, 
such for example as Poussin. Mondrian’s claims 
apparently receive some empirical support from 
the fact that the works of old masters and of 
Nicholson can be successfully hung together, if 
reasonable grouping is used. 

We have experienced this in our home where 
(in addition to original works by contemporary 
artists including John and Frances Hodgkins) 
there are many large Medici prints of Botticelli, 
Durer, Michelangelo, Vermeer, Gauguin, van 
Gogh, Matisse, etc. It is generally agreed that 
these prints (as well as the contemporary 
originals) seem to harmonise in feeling, content, 
and aesthetic satisfaction with prints of 
Nicholson’s abstracts interspersed throughout 
the collection with due discrimination. 

Are not Nicholson and Mondrian using a 
profound simplicity to convey ‘certain heights, 
depths, and breadths of thought and feeling, that 
have so far not been expressed as well in any 
other way? Great truths have, we know, some- 
times been revealed in a few brief words. Today, 
many level-headed people feel that some great 
truths can also be revealed, with similar economy, 
by a few simple lines, colours, and geometric 
forms, transmuted by inspired art into a living 
whole.—Yours, etc., 


Nelson, New Zealand H. T. ATKINSON 
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Surprises in Malta 


Sir,—From the summary of the talk which 
I read in THe LISTENER, dated January 24, I 
deduced that Miss Rosemary Grimble had 
“entered Grand Harbour of Malta, one mid- 
summer’s morning’ of some forty or fifty years 
ago. For this reason I would like to clarify some 
points which one would have never referred to 
had one studied thoroughly our island. 

Alluding to the language which (in her 


opinion) is spoken by ‘more than half the. 


people’, she asserted that Maltese is ‘a sort of 
Arabic’. After an intense study of the language 
one should come to the conclusion that Maltese 
‘is a distinct language as much as French, 
German, or English are distinct languages ’. 

In the light of modern ‘historical’ and 
‘social’ linguistics we can say that the vary- 
ing ethno-linguistic admixtures entering into the 
formation of our vocabulary, morphology, and 
syntax, constitute an organic language that is 
called Maltese and could not be possibly called 
Arabic, Phoenician, or Italian any more than 
English could be called German, even if you 
may call it Germanic, which is another thing 
altogether. Languages and peoples cannot be 
considered identical just because they share some 
common characteristics or features. (Cfr. Race 
and Language in Malta, by Joseph Aquilina, 
B.A., LL.D., Ph.D.(Lond.), Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the Royal University of Malta.) 


As to her allusion to the ‘ goats roaming the 
streets like blown paper’, I would like to call 
her attention to the Government Act which 
strictly prohibits goats wandering in the streets. 
Besides, instead of the milking of goats, ‘from 
door to door’, we are twice daily served with 
Government pasteurised milk. 

Evolution of race admits evolution of 
costumes. The ghonnella was once a national 
and unique costume but nowadays it is hardly 
met with anywhere on the island. | 

I cannot imagine how the speaker cannot dis- 
tinguish the ‘ordinary carpenters’ saw’ from’ 
that of the Maltese mason. Every trade has its 
own technical implements, and our stone-crafts- 


men are not so backward as to use joinery tools — 


for stone ones. The famous cathedrals standing 
on our soil are the result of elaborate craftsman- 
ship in masonry, developed in the course of 
centuries through the help of several tools; a 
witness of this still survives on the walls of 
St. Paul’s Catacombs at Rabat, dug out nearly 
2,000 years ago. 

Miss Grimble was surprised ‘to come across 
some cave dwellers’, but she should be now more 
astonished to know that such dwellers do not 
exist at all in Malta. She might have seen caves 
on some sea-shores but these are dug out by 
fishermen just to shelter their heavy boats from 
the Mediterranean sunshine. The-caves are not 


-habitable, even in summer time.—Yours, etc., 


Malta, G.C. JosEPH ABDILLA-MIFSUD 


How to Keep the House Warm 


Sir,—A. E. Wright of Leicester, whose letter 
was printed in THE LISTENER of February 7, 
has found that old corrugated paper is the ‘ best 
medium’ for lagging the bathroom cylinder and 
pipes. I have no doubt paper is an effective 
insulator and would be useful as a protection 
for cold water pipes against frost, but I think 
it most unsuitable as a lagging for hot water 
pipes and cylinders. 

I am no expert on plumbing or on fireproof- 
ing, but I do know that paper left in contact 
with an unlagged hot water pipe in my own 
house soon charred and that the asbestos lagging 
I now have does not char. The risk of fire 
incurred in wrapping hot water pipes in paper 
may be very small but it is not one I should 
care to take.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.5 D. C. THOMPSON 
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The Return of Hiroshige 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


T is not yet a century since Japan was ‘ opened’ by Commodore 
Perry. Half a century after that event the conclusion was reached 
by an eminent Japanologue that the old Japan was like an oyster, 


and ‘ to open it was to kill it’. That was only a half-truth: in fact | 


the old Japan persists and will go on persisting-in all sorts of ways, 
some of them hidden, some open. 
What is also certain is that while 
politics may fluctuate, art has a way 
of enduring; that the political and 


sion have been explosive; and that 
they have variously affected what may, 
be called Japan’s cultural relations 
with the rest of the world. The silly 
sentimental, geisha-and-cherry-blos- 
som, musical comedy myth of Japan 
that grew up in this country can 
hardly have survived the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and since Pearl 
Harbour there seem to have been few 
signs of a reviving susceptibility in 
the west to Japanese cultural influ- 
ences, once so potent. The Arts Coun- 
cil must be congratulated on an 
important reminder that what was 
once admired and familiar still has 
freshness and strength: they have 
staged at the New Burlington Galleries 
an exhibition of the Tikotin collection 
of colour prints and drawings by 
Hiroshige (1797-1858), who has been 
called. the most typical landscape 
artist of his country. 

Some persons of taste in Japan 
used to speak slightingly of the 
Ukiyoye school as producers of ple- 
bian art. It was even suggested that 
the popularity of this school in the 


ignorance and want of taste. To take 
easily to Hokusai and Hiroshige, they 
would hint, suggested an inability to 
appreciate, say, Sesshu and the Kanos. 
Narrowness is not unknown among ~ 
aesthetes, and must be allowed for: 
what is. more important is that 
Hiroshige, who admittedly did not 
work for exalted patrons, stands the 
test of time and travel. ‘ 
Nothing could more plainly be ‘ popular’ art than his ‘ Rice Market 
at Dojima’ with its mass of animated human figures. This chaffering 
rabble suggests a candid camera shot of a panic on some ill-disciplined 
stock exchange. These clumps and skeins of manikins, inviting com- 
parison with Rowlandson, are charged with that robust humour which 
has an ancient lineage in Japanese art and can be traced back at 
least to the days of the genial Toba Sojo in the twelfth century. 
Hiroshige’s disposition of these busy figures in the space he has allotted 
to them has an admirable sureness, and a comparable precision can be 
seen in his beautiful landscape drawing of Matsushima in the province 
of Mutsu, where an archipelago of pine-bearing islets seems to have 
the harmony of a constellation. Other drawings in the same series, 
notably that of Asakuma in Ise, breathe the immemorial air of over- 
populated Japan’s surviving haunts of ancient peace. In the view of 
Kisagata long horizontal scarves of mist are dispersing in the distance, 
the lightest of zephyrs allows some sailing boats to incline gracefully 
over the calmest of waters towards their fishing-ground, and among 


‘ Ohashi in-a Summer Shower’, by Hiroshige: from the Arts Council’s 
exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries 


the groves of pines, with their stiff, bluish layers of shade, cherry 
trees are expanding in a fume of blossom, like the breath of spring 
itself. 

It cannot be said that Hiroshige’s prints are without crudities, 
particularly of colour. Those were perhaps inevitable in his somewhat 

_  poster-like art. Much more remarkable 
ps is his ability to seize the very feeling 
of an occasion in his native Yedo 
(Tokyo), like that of the firework dis- 
play over the Sumida, or ‘ Cherry 
Blossom in the Yoshiwara under the 
Full Moon’, with its evocation of a 
clear night when the nerves are shar- 
pened by the anticipation of pleasure, 
the cockles of the heart are warmed 
by saké, and the ears are catching the 
clacking morse-code of geta, those 
wooden sandals on which the people 
scrape and clatter through life. 
Hiroshige was not only fond of a 
drink or a landscape; by his own 
account he was obsessed with. the 
weather; and, as Mr. W. J. de 
Gruyter remarks, in his excellent in- 
troduction to the catalogue of this 
exhibition, ‘ the subtle differences be- 
tween various sorts of snow, various 
sorts of mist, various sorts of rain are 
rendered to perfection’ (as may be 
seen from the reproduction on this 
page) and help to convey ‘ the music 
and magic of reality ’. 

It is in the applied and decorative 
arts that the Japanese have excelled. 
With mastery of the technical possi- 
bilities of the materials and mediums 
in which they have worked, they have 
been infinitely resourceful within the 


conventions of their own culture. 
Hiroshige often attains a lyrical per- 
fection in his designs for fans, for 
ecorated writing-paper, and for 
surimono, which correspond to our 
greetings or invitation cards, Among 
the uchiwa, or fanprints, now being 
shown, the ‘Poem and Lantern. with 
Mount Fuji’ is an outstanding ‘ con- 
ceit’ of design. Certain impressionist 
masters, among them Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas, van Gogh, and Whistler, 
were influenced by the masters of Ukiyoye; and Hiroshige, as one of 
them, has still much to teach about the way to fill a space, and, no less 
important, the way to leave a space unfilled; about the fitting use of a 
medium; about being ‘ popular’ without being vulgar; about faithful- 
ness on the part of an artist to his roots, his surroundings, and his 
humanity; and about taste, or discrimination, with its diamond-like 
power of enduring, and of catching and giving out light. And like 
Constable, with whom he has distant affinities, Hiroshige leaves the 
impression that he was a good man. 


Two admirably produced and cheaply priced picture books of Sculpture 
in England have been published for the British Council by Longmans. 
One of the volumes is devoted to “ Mediaeval’ the other to ‘ Renaissance 
to early XIX Century’ sculpture, and both contain over fifty photo- 
graphs and a foreword by H. D. Molesworth. The price of each volume 
is 7s. 6d. 
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Norman Douglas: 1868—1952 


By D. M. LOW 


6 MEAN to survive! ’ Norman Douglas had said in the ominous 
autumn of 1939, and he did, in an untoward world, coming back 
to war-time London after a retreat through France to Lisbon. 
He returned to Capri in 1946, and now he has died there in the 

ripeness of eighty-three years. His work remains. It had been completed, 
with small exceptions, nearly twenty years ago. That is the time when 
we may best recall him, in the heyday of 
his achievement and in the fullness of his 
powers and charm. 

He was living then in Florence in a flat 
overlooking the Arno. His friend Orioli 
lived below in the same house, and they 
were almost inseparable companions. 
Orioli’s flair in publishing had ensured a 
competence for his friend, and his insight 
into his character and his animating com- 
pany were the best keys wherewith to re- 
lease the essential Douglas. One would 
meet them any afternoon sauntering on 
the Lungarno or in via Tornabuoni, and 
the meeting was not likely to end before 
the small hours. Douglas was an impres- 
sive figure, tall, and with an easy bearing 
indicative of great strength, always care- 
fully dressed, a good malacca crooked 
over his arm, alert and debonair. His head 
was long and massive, with straight silvery 
hair which came thatch-like over his red 
face. He had a powerful jutting nose, and 
a mouth firmly controlled, yet very sensi- 
tive, and small piercing eyes. A formidable 
face, which would yet swiftly relax into 
jovial greeting. He would throw his head 
back with a laugh that was short and 
sharp, like a thunder-clap at sea. His voice 
could be strong and hearty, or at another 
moment take on a melodious cadence of 
its own, expressing the elegiac mood which 
recurs so much in his writing, or rising to 
a harsh timbre when he was excited or 
annoyed. For all his- opinionativeness he 
was not generally disputatious or crushing; 
he preferred discursive conversation, one 
topic succeeding another, as the first was dismissed with a pungent 
comment often given in a colloquial phrase hoarded from the London 
of his youth. Of course, he could be angry all right, and vituperative 
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. as no one else. To hear him erupting over some rascally Neapolitan with 


a lava torrent of the man’s own dialect was, to borrow Norman’s 
idiom, ‘ a fair treat, dearie! ” 

Douglas’ care for his appearance reflected a temperament which is 
somewhat belied by being termed unconventional. The least stiff of 
men, he was nevertheless punctilious and exact, and at times exacting. 
In his wayward life his innate breeding and diplomatic training never 
failed him. If few people were less minded to sacrifice themselves to 
bores, no one was more skilled in extricating himself without offence, 
and I never heard him talk in a way to hurt the harmless. Life, being an 
art, must be lived according to rules, and rational pleasure is enhanced 
by discipline and even occasional asceticism. However late and vinous 
the nights, Douglas was up at seven, reading and writing, and no letter 
went unanswered. By midday work was done and pleasure might be 
sought. He prided himself, with some reason, on his mobility, and was 
ready to go anywhere at any hour. Calabria? or Ceylon? Why not? 
Perhaps for that afternoon L’Impruneta would do, with a walk across 
country to Galuzzo for dinner. Come on! Those who went with him 
further afield to Calabria or Vorarlberg earned their delights strenuously. 

Much has been said of his antipathies. These were rather a negative 


Norman Douglas in Capri in 1948: by Michael Ayrton 


aspect. There was much railing, but he was neither a crusader nor a 
martyr—tiresome types both, in his view. Positively, he was dominated 
by a great reverence for life—for life in the sense of that flame which 
animates all organic things for a while. A vivid memory comes back 
of sitting with him in a garden where a cat was wandering, ominously 
near kittening. Taking her on his lap, Norman handled her tenderly, 
reverently, talking all the time of the little 
animal’s awareness of the new life within 
her. This feeling for life permeated all his 
philosophy, and was expressed in his 
boundless tolerance for its varied mani- 
festations. Life, too, must be trained. That 
tender plant, the mind, must be kept alive. 
Douglas had a keen appreciation of this, 
and there was a strong didactic element in 
him, added to his singular power of engag- 
ing the confidence of the young. 

Superficial affinities with his literary 
predecessors may be easily traced. Their 
significance, I believe, has been over- 
valued. Norman Douglas was essentially 
an original writer, both in technique and 
in matter. He followed no style, except for 
special occasions. Few men have so vividly 
transferred the tone and rhythm of their 
own speech to the written page as he did. 
This was no facile gift: it was the fruit 
of sedulous practice and rigorous seclusion 
during composition. He went alone to 
Sicily, it is said, to write his pamphlet on 
Lawrence. Little by little, was his precept. 
He had a distrust of literary virtuosity and 
scant feeling on that account for some 
great writers, or indeed for any of the arts 
except music, which moved him power- 
fully. His approach to writing had been 
through science, and exact observation and 
precise expression remained the first re- 
quisites. South Wind is probably his most 
entertaining book, and with its concen- 
trated challenge to moral clichés his most 
important. It is, though, rather in his dis- 
cursive travels, essays, and in Looking 
Back that one finds the real Douglas at ease, with his miscellaneous 
learning, salty comments, and the elegiac mood meditating on the 
past, whether his own or that of the Mediterranean world. There is a 
paradox here; for he put all of himself into these books, and yet 
withheld something. It was a dogma with him that no one should 
give oneself entirely, whether man or woman. There should be an 
ultimate mystery in reserve. This was so in his life as in his books. His 
intimates were allowed so far and no further. Beyond was something 
in him, elemental, primeval, demoniac even, something akin to the 
terror which lay behind his world of pleasure, or to the sadness of 
the Greeks. Whatever it was, it sets the last enduring charm upon 
his work. 

Norman Douglas was fond of dwelling on the old pagan epitaph ‘ Fut, 
non sum’. We could do what we liked, he said, about his remains. And 
yet—for like all Scots he had his sentimental vein—one can hardly think 
he could be indifferent to a resting-place among the vines of Capri. 
His friends may at any rate feel glad that he lies there and, when they 
turn to his books and still hear his voice in them, think that his truer 
epitaph was ‘I mean to survive’. 


The Press by Michael Curtis (‘ Background to the News’ No. 3, News 
Chronicle, 1s.) is a well-produced and illustrated pamphlet dealing with 
all aspects of the work of a daily newspaper but concentrating mainly on 
Fleet Street. 
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Necessary Evil: the Life of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. By Lawrence and Elisabeth 
Hanson. Constable. 45s. 

THE DOMESTIC COMEDY and tragedy that was 

played out during thirty years in Cheyne Row 

between two such vital and contrasted characters 
as Thomas and Jane Carlyle is as absorbing as 

that of the Tolstoys at Yasnaya Polyana. But a 

more’‘stringent selection of its detail would have 

sharpened the portraiture. Doubtless the fault, if 
fault it be, springs from the fact that Mr. and 

Mrs. Hanson began their labours in an attempt 

to collect and edit all of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, 


aa 
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_which involved the examination of thousands of 


letters by Carlyle himself and to them both. 
Their biography is written round, and much of 
it consists of, these letters, no less than ninety- 
five per cent. of it being taken from manuscript 
sources. And although Jane’s letters rightly and 
delightfully bulk largest, Carlyle and their many 
friends and relations all contribute from their 
different angles to the composite picture of a 
personality which has too often been uncritically 
belauded, and a marriage which has been as 
unfairly bemoaned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hanson have aimed as far as 
possible to present ‘ the truth about the Carlyles 
as people and as man and wife’ And here, for 
those at least with no itch to take sides, the 
truth is to be found. But Jane was twenty-five 
before she married Carlyle and the spoilt and 
precocious child whom few could resist, with 
her courage and cleverness and gift of repartee 
and her devotion to her father was the woman 
in miniature. There was in the girl, as always 
in the woman, an unresolved conflict between 
her gifts and her aspirations. What she admired 
in her father and what later drew her to Carlyle 
was not only intellectual distinction, but a 
certain gravity of soul. But what she enjoyed 
was a clever and lively society in which she 
could exercise her wit and be admired. In the 
words of her biographers, ‘she was too intelli- 
gent to be completely contented with the life 
she was most fitted for, and insufficiently 
thoughtful or deeply-feeling to find the serious 
work she believed herself called to do’. Her 
marriage to Carlyle fatally exacerbated these in- 
compatabilities in herself. But at least it brought 
her a circle of devoted admirers worthy of her 
captivating talent both as a conversationalist and 
correspondent. ; 

Through the pages of this biography move a 
cavalcade of eminent Victorians and fascinating 
foreign exiles. They could not heal the wound 
which underlay the sick-headaches and sleepless 
nights and domestic brain-storms. But they filled 
her days with lively distractions. And behind all 
the irritation, explosive or waspish, of husband 
and wife, there was enduring affection. They 
were an ill-matched pair. But to read Mr. and 
Mrs. Hanson’s exhaustive record of a relation- 
ship that was often embittered, is to discover how 
much that was human and humorous triumphed 
over frustration. 


Geography of Hunger. By Josue de 
Castro. Gollancz. 18s. : 


This book, by the Chairman of Executive, Food - 


and Agriculture Organisation, is a translation 
from the Portuguese (and a very good one), the 
author being a member of the Nutrition Institute 
of the University of Brazil at Rio. He paints 
a terrible picture of the physical condition of 
most of the agricultural communities of the 
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world, who live, he says, on food rations 
deficient either in quantity, in quality, or in 
both. Hunger, he suggests, is endemic almost 
everywhere and often epidemic. In spite of high 
mortality rates, population densities are steadily 
increasing while the area of farming land in 
most countries remains constant, and industrial 
enterprises to provide alternative employment 
are deficient and often entirely wanting. 

In general, the author’s evidence is confirmed 
by Le Gros Clark and Pirie in their book on 
the shadow of world hunger, Four Thousand 
Million Mouths, recently reviewed in these 
columns. But de Castro is alone in attributing 
poverty and malnutrition in many places to the 
deliberate economic policy of their rulers. Thus, 
he says that the industrial magnates of Japan, a 
mere half-dozen organisations, attempted to per- 
petuate starvation and unemployment ‘in order 
to protect their capitalist interests and furnish 
them with a cheap and abundant labour supply ’. 
and that while the English did not invent star- 
vation in India, they did everything they could 
to preserve it. ‘They tended and perpetuated 
starvation in the sacred interests of colonial 
imperialism’. Unqualified assertions such as 
these are hardly worth contradicting. 

The author has his remedies, however, with 
which none would quarrel, for a situation which 
humanitarians everywhere must deplore, and his 
ideal is ‘a broad utilisation of world resources, 
the economic integration of all nations, and an 
improvement in the living standards of humanity 
as a whole’. The transition from the colonial 
economy to a co-operative world economy based 
on mutual interests should be quite possible, 


she suggests, without the imperialist or colonising 


countries going bankrupt. Lord Boyd Orr con- 
tributes a Foreword to the book, in which he 
points out that the term ‘ hunger’ is used by the 
author to include the lack of any of the forty or 
so food constituents needed to maintain health. 
In this sense, he says, two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the world are hungry. 


English Popular Art 


By Margaret Lambert and Enid Marx. 
Batsford. 16s. 


It is with a book such as this that the student 
of art history should begin; for here he may 
examine, not the exceptions of aesthetic creation, 
but the rules. This is, in fact, a very complete 
record of the work of the corporate artist—the 
Leviathan of the arts—from whose anonymous 
mass the individual painter emerges to dominate 
the scene and to monopolise so much of our 
attention. Here are no men of singular talent, 
no complete failures, no distracted, thwarted, 
bohemian, inhibition-ridden men of genius. 
Looking at these pages and illustrations, we may 
clear our minds of cant and remember—for it is 
a truth that we forget—that artists, if left to 
themselves in a simple economy, depend upon no 
“artistic temperament ’, but turn quite naturally 
to the production of good works of art. 

Today we must cultivate our taste; but there 


- was a time when it was feral and flourishing. 


The point is abundantly proved by the carvings, 
paintings, ceramics, glassware, etc., here illus- 
trated. The manner in which the Industrial 
Revolution has extinguished these pleasant, 
vigorous, talented schools is not discussed at any 
length. The authors content themselves with the 
observation—and it is an important one—that 
it was not mass-production, in itself, which did 
the damage. They do not go very far towards 
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any further explanation, nor, in fact, are they 
concerned with theoretical questions. Their pur- 
pose is to record and to annotate the great mass 
of evidence that they have collected. This they 
do very thoroughly with sense, elegance, humour, 
modesty, and scholarship. 

Nevertheless, it must be said that, as a text 
book, English Popular Art has one most serious 
defect. About one quarter of the illustrations are 
inexact; that is to say, they are not photographed 
but copied, or rather, interpreted by Miss Marx, 
and this interpretation is of a very free and per- 
sonal nature. Miss Marx draws with great vigour 
and applies very brilliant colours; the total effect 
is not unpleasing; but one may doubt whether it 
bears a very close resemblance to the originals, 
which are, after all, what we want in a book 
of this kind. Those who have seen both Professor 
Tristram’s copies of English wall paintings and 
the originals from which he departs, will not be 
reassured to find that these authors commend his 
methods. A comparison between plate 1 (a 
photograph) and the dust cover, which is a 
version of the same subject, will confirm these 
misgivings. (It is only fair to point out that the 
authors have themselves provided this contrast 
and thus most honestly enabled the reader to 
measure the degree of inaccuracy.) This then is 
a serious fault; but it may readily be forgiven in 
a book which contains so much that is admirable. 


Nikolai Gogol: A Centenary Survey 
By Janko Lavrin. 
Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. 

Chekhov the Dramatist. By David 
Magarshack. Lehmann. 21s. 


The centenary of Gogol’s death, which took 
place a hundred years ago today, will be com- 
memorated in many countries, and it is fitting 
that the British contribution should be launched 
with this little introduction to his work and 
genius. The great school of prose writing in 
Russia grew out of Gogol; if he had not come 
when he did, it is hard to know what would 
have happened to Russian letters. Certainly the 
serene perfection of Pushkin could never have 
provided the impetus that launched a new 
generation of writers on the paths that made 
them illustrious. The trouble is that the differing 
schools which found their inspiration and justi- 
fication in Gogol all claim him for their own, 
with the result that he is variously labelled social 
thinker, satirist, realist or what you will. The 
fact that he was a spontaneous artist, a pheno- 
menon hardly to be subjected to the conventional 
criteria of literary analysis, has too often escaped 
his devotees. Gogol achieved what one can per- 
haps call the sublime of the incongruous and 
the uncanny; who can forget the apparitions that 
turned up from nowhere in the upheaval follow- 
ing Chichikov’s search for dead souls, including 
‘a certain Sysoy Pafnutievich and a certain 
Macdonald Karlovich, about whom nobody had 
heard before’? (Needless to say, no one was ever 
to hear of them again.) Professor Lavrin’s book 
—urbane, lively and _ well-informed—can be 
criticised (apart from the repulsive caricature of 
a portrait featuring as frontispiece) only for a 
certain superficiality; one does not quite see from 
his account why this neurotic and not very 
prolific author was as important a figure as we 
know him to be. The answer to this, of course, 
can and should be sought in his inimitable 
writings, to which more and more people will 
turn in this centenary year. 
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THE 
MILLON 
THE PO 


“This novel may without 
hesitation be greeted as 
Riccardo Bacchelli’s master- 
piece and a work of first-class 
importance ... No summary. 
can do justice .. . it will out- 
last. several generations of 
novels that come and go” 


Times Literary Supp. 15s. 
* 


E. M. 
ALMEDINGEN 


: Flame on the Water 


We welcome this most dis- 
tinguished writer to our list. 
Her first novel to , appear 
under our imprint is the 
story of a Russian woman 
who adopted England as her 
country—a story of the in- 
dividual’s courage. 12s, 6d. 


SUSAN 
GILLESPIE 


Carillon in Bruges 


A novel redolent with the 
quiet and charming atmo- 
sphere of Flanders, by the 
author of Clash by Night 
(35th thous.). 10s. 6d. 


PATRICIA 
O@’ NEILL 
The Wind from the South 


A very beautifully written 
first novel by a young writer 
of considerable talent. 9s. 6d. 


ok 


E published the early work 

of such writers as Rebecca 
West, E. M. Delafield, Elizabeth 
Bibesco and Margaret Kennedy. 
On Feb. 28 we present the first 
work of an author who—on the 
showing of her delightful first 
novel — promises very well 
indeed. For further information 
you must order— 


BRAMTON WICK 
° stylish first novel by 
ELIZABETH FAIR 


March 9s. Od. 


oe 
Hutchinson 


THE ETS TENNER 


Showboats 


PHILIP GRAHAM. The history of an institution as 
American as the catfish or pumpkin pie — from the first 
showboat of 1831 to the last of these floating theatres, 
now moored at St. Louis, which brought melodrama and 
farce to the backwoodsmen along the banks of the 
Mississippi. Abundantly illustrated 255 


The Florida 
of the Inca 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA, translated by John and Jeanette 
Varner. The first complete and adequate translation of 
the epic account of the De Soto expedition to North 
America: a sumptuous piece of book production in these 


days of austerity, with the head- and tail-pieces of the . 


347-year-old Spanish original edition, 30s 


THE PLAYS OF 
Nathan Field 


Edited by WILLIAM PEERY. The Jacobean dramatist’s 
technically adroit, genuinely humorous and somewhat 
bawdy comedies of London life are here presented in a 
critical edition, based on a scholarly reconstruction of 
the original quarto texts. Illustrated 12s 6d 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 


A NEW ADDITION TO 
NELSON’S 
AGRICULTURAL SERIES 


A History of 


Scottish Farming 
T. B. FRANKLIN 12s 6d 


Prospectus of the complete series from Parkside, Edinburgh 9 or 
from 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 
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DENT 


By one of the rare “literary 
journalists” of all time 


Hitherto uncollected essays on 
writers and reading, in three sections 
on “Among the Immortals,” “‘Odd 
Books, People, and Themes,” and 
“Criticism and Critics.” Introduc- 
tion by RICHARD CHURCH, and 16 
pages of photographs. 16s. net 


The Flowers 


Beneath the Scythe 


Gwyn Fones 
A passionately sincere novel, it 
focuses through the life of a Welsh 
girl the stress between individual 
and national loves and the dilemma 
of war and peace. 10s. 6d. net 


The Right Time 
Fohn D. Sheridan 


“Witty, even frivolous, but never 
second rate . . in short, it will always 
be the right time to read The Right 
Time.” Liverpool Daily Post. 

9s. 6d. net 


Nature 
: e 

Parliament 

From the 
B.B.C. Programme 
Some of the best questions 
in the popular children’s 
hour broadcasts, answered 
by L. Hugh Newman, 
Peter Scott, and James 
Fisher, with Foreword by 
the Speaker- Uncle Mac. 
32 pages of photographs. 
9s. 6d. net 


Name 


this Insect 
Eric Fitch Daglish 


_A reliable handbook by the author of 


Name this Bird, etc., giving descrip- 
tions, with identification key, of over 
700 British insects, with hints on 
collecting, etc. 330 varieties illus- 
trated in colour and monochrome, 
and over 100 line drawings. 15s. net 


Hifective Speaking 


Wilfred Womersley 


A practical guide for the use of 
Public Speakers, Teachers, Students, 
and all who wish to improve their 
speech. 18s. net 
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Mr. David Magarshack’s study of Chekhov 
the dramatist is a fine work of scholarly inter- 
pretation, and at the same time engrossing and 
readable. It is based largely on extracts from 
Chekhov’s own correspondence, which have been 
worked into an original investigation of his 
concept of drama and stage technique. Mr. 
Magarshack’s main thesis is to refute those who 
see little in Chekhov’s plays but pathetic, long- 
winded apologies for ineffectualness, combined 
with doses of picturesque old-world Russian 
rusticity. He points out that Chekhov intended 
“The Cherry Orchard’ as a comedy, in places 
almost a farce, and that he was constantly at 
loggerheads with misguided producers over this 
and other essential issues. Mr. Magar- 
shack’s argument is supported by the testimony 
of Chekhov’s own letters, and in this respect 
is unimpeachable. But it is contradicted by the 
impressions of three generations of readers and 
theatre-goers, both in Russia and the West. Even 
granting the justice of Mr. Magarshack’s criti- 
cisms of Stanislavsky, the texts are there for all 
to read, and it is hard to read them as purely 
humorous compositions. Chekhov’s portrayal of 
his characters’ weak and ludicrous sides inspires 
humanity and fellow-feeling rather than mirth. 
Nor has anyone dared to suggest that his dia- 
- logue, with all its evocative qualities, habitually 

sparkles with fun. Whatever one may think of 
this particular theory, there is no gainsaying the 
excellence of this contribution to Chekhov 
studies; it contains photographs of both original 
and recent productions of the great plays. 
These two volumes, witnessing to the flourish- 
ing state of Western research into Russian litera- 
ture, inspire the hope that British scholars will 
combine, and concert measures with one of our 
publishers to produce a comprehensive and de- 
tailed history of Russian literature. At the 
moment, we have many excellent monographs 
on the great figures, but no general reference 
work on a really substantial scale. Surely it 
should not be beyond the resources of British 
4 and American scholarship to bring to fruition a 
: project which would meet-a warm response in 
literary and academic circles alike. 


Kiddar’s Luck. By Jack Common. 


Turnstile Press. 9s. 6d. 
During the past few years the Turnstile Press 
has published more than one autobiography of a 
working man written during the past 150 years, 
and now they publish an autobiographical frag- 
: ment which might well be reprinted in 150 years 
from today as a document of its time. Kiddar’s 
Luck is an account of a working-class childhood 
in Newcastle during the first years of the 
century, and it puts one in mind of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s remarks, at the time of the General 
-Election, when he spoke of the deplorable condi- 
tions in the Lambeth of his boyhood—which 
received the comments of one of his old school 
| friends to the effect that they had all been a fine 
lot of boys and had thoroughly enjoyed life. 
Mr. Common is of a similar mind. His father 
was a railwayman and very poorly paid yet he 
seemed to have no regrets for his childhood, and 
. conveys beautifully to the reader the sense of 
pleasure he would get from such simple things 
as the special kidneys they would have on baking 
day, or the walks through the town, with his big, 
blustering father stopping constantly for a pave- 
ment chat with his mates. 

Mr. Common is a natural writer, unpreten- 
tious yet with a sense of style. The proletarian 
style tends either to aspire towards better things 
or to be defiantly drab; Mr. Common simply 

| talks with all his gusto. His childhood, super- 
ficially, was not unlike D. H. Lawrence’s in that 
his mother was a cut above his father socially, 
would go to sales to get nice things for the home 
and was evidently of a sensitive nature, while his 
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father was a coarse, handsome man who belted 
him frequently. Yet he understands and loves the 
memory of his father, who, indeed, comes over 
most sympathetically in the book; consequently 
his childhood was not ruined by his ‘ ganging 
up’ with his mother in the Lawrentian manner. 

It is to be hoped Mr. Common will continue 
with his autobiography. This fragment ends 
with his leaving school at fourteen after an 
inglorious career and beginning his search for 
what he calls a ‘ willing employer ’. 


John Gerard: the Autobiography of 
an Elizabethan. Translated by Philip 
Caraman. Longmans. 18s. 

The Gunpowder Plot. By Hugh Ross 
Williamson. Faber. 21s. 


The autobiography of John Gerard is the 
exciting story of a man proscribed and wanted 
by the authorities for eighteen years in late 


Elizabethan England. He was a Jesuit priest who- 


was finally withdrawn to the Continent a few 
months after the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot, and he lived in Rome and Flanders, in the 
houses of the Society till his death in 1637. He 
wrote his story for the young novices he was 
preparing for the English Mission, in Latin 
which was first translated some sixty years ago, 
but has now been translated afresh, and so well 
that few contemporary Elizabethan documents 
give a better or more intimate picture of what 
daily life was like in that England. 

Gerard’s mission was to individuals to keep 
their faith alive and to reconcile those who had 
lapsed from it. But to the Government every 
convinced and courageous Catholic was inevit- 
ably disaffected to the Government that was so 
busily and remorsely stamping out his religion. 
The Government spies were everywhere, and in 
1597 Gerard was betrayed and arrested and 
lodged in the Tower. He tells the tale of his 
examinations under torture in the vaults of the 
White Tower, with Edward Coke and Francis 
Bacon among the five questioners, and Topcliffe 
taking charge, with a vividness that makes this 
part of his story a remarkable preservation of 
past days. He contrived a daring escape from 
the Tower across the moat and was never re- 
captured, although he had many narrow escapes. 

The Gunpowder Plot of 1605 finally ranged 
the new King implacably against the Catholics; 
for his deepest conviction was of his own 
position. He came with a conception of kingship 
nourished in Scotland on the Roman law which 
shocked the English as soon as they met it on his 
way south, when he ordered a thief to instant 
execution without due process of law. He had 
an immense idea of his prerogative, and was dis- 
posed to use it it in favour of the Catholics. 
Cecil made no secret of his alarm, for in the first 
year of the new King, 140 priests entered the 
country, the representatives of Catholic powers 
opened their embassy chapels, and there were 
even open-air sermons attended by thousands. The 
peace with Spain further improved the atmo- 
sphere, the King of Spain, as the great protector 
of Catholic refugees in the Low countries and 
Spain, asking for better treatment for Catholics 
in England. Cecil’s .brother Burghley wrote 
to him that ‘the infection of Popery doth 
spread abroad by reason of the nonchalance of 
the laws’. To the Venetian Ambassador, Cecil 
said bluntly ‘ There are laws and they must be 
observed, and there is no doubt the object of 
these laws is to extinguish the Catholic religion 
in this Kingdom’. 

Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson is not the first 
writer to argue that the Gunpowder Plot was 
not merely brilliantly exploited by the Govern- 
ment, but watched, encouraged, and fomented. 
He writes with present-day parallels in his mind, 
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and with a greater awareness of the possibilities 
of government technique than Victorian his- 
torians had. Many of his arguments are finely 
drawn advocacy, and the reader has the impres- 
sion that he went into the questions at issue 
expecting to find more than he found to support 
his theory. 


Rainer Maria Rilke, His Life and Work 
By F. W. Van Heerikhuizen. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


Rilke is supremely the poet of ‘ becoming’. In a 
poem called ‘Experience’, he writes of ‘ Birds 
flying through us’, and he exclaims ‘the tree 


. T look outside at’s growing in me! ’ In a famous 


early poem, ‘ Pont du Carrousel’, a blind beggar 
appears to the poet to be ‘that thing-in-itself- 
alone, The silent centre of the starry ways’. The 
beggar might well have preferred a substantial 
tip to such a poetic offering, and indeed the 
weakness of Rilke’s literary empathy is that it 
leads him to situations where, in describing 
others, he seems only to be contemplating him- 
self. There is a danger of complete solipsism 
producing in him that kind of cosmic anxiety 
which is demonstrated in the lines beginning: 
“What will you do, God, when I die?’ 

It would be interesting to know what D. H. 
Lawrence would have said about Rilke. In the 
next world we may find out, but meanwhile we 
must be content with biographies and critical 
works in which no one ever quite extricates 
himself (or herself) from the danger of becoming 
quite absorbed into Rilke in the course of writing 
about him. The best biography since E. M. 
Butler’s is this by a Dutch critic, F. W. Van 
Heerikhuizen. Even Mr. Van Heerikhuizen goes 
through the inevitable gestures of sweeping aside 
Rilke’s contemporaries—to whom the poet owed 
a good deal—Hugo Von Hofmannsthal and 
Stefan George, as though to clear the decks for 
our contemplation of nothing but Rilke. But he 
does have a strong historical sense, and an ad- 
mirable feeling for analysis, pattern and order. 
These qualities ‘are the better for being un- 
obtrusive. 

He starts off with an excellent introductory 
chapter, in which he analyses the isolating of 
poets in the social structure during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, as the result of 
industrialism and growing specialisation in all 
intellectual pursuits. Although Rilke is scarcely 
mentioned in this chapter, we see at once that 
the conflict -betwéen ‘life’ and ‘art’ which is 
central to his existence, and which so often 
formed the theme of his poetry, is not peculiar 
to him. In its anti-social way Rilke’s life was an 
attempt to deal with a problem produced by 
our society. 

With admirable clarity and detachment Mr. 
Van Heerikhuizen analyses Rilke’s upbringing; 
the father with his limited ideas, the mother 
dividing her attentions between a sentimental 
religiosity and the pretence that her little son 
was a daughter who had died. This upbringing 
was abnormal, but perhaps its ‘ wrongness’ can 
be over-emphasised. It also has a kind of inspired 
rightness, for it produced the poems of Rilke, 
even if only a hair’s breadth boundary divides 
the poet of the ‘Duino Elegies’ from a psy- 
chotic who could never have produced anything. 
What is problematic about poets who write 
poems is that their toughness accompanies so 
many circumstances of weakness, not their 
abnormality. Yet Mr. Van Heerikhuizen writes 
as though it is regrettable that Rilke was not in 
some way healthier. 

His upbringing doubt'ess emphasised the 
dilemma of Rilke’s life—that he was split 
between the need for love without which art 
cannot thrive, and the need for solitude without 
which it was impossible for him to create. 
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Sparta 


H. MICHELL 


A clear and fully-documented account of all that is known . 
about Sparta and the Spartans. 355. net 


REPRINTED 


The Pastons & their England 


H. S. BENNETT 


A social history of England in the 15th Century, based on 
the evidence provided by the Paston letters. 21s. net 


What is Life? 
ERWIN SCHRODINGER 


Readers of Science and Humanism may like to know that 
Professor Schrédinger’s earlier success is available again. 
8s. 6d. net 
An Historical Geography of England 


EDITED BY H. C. DARBY 


A geography of England as it changed under settlement, 
conquest, tillage, and trade before 1800. 30s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Struggle 


for Kurope 


by CHESTER WILMOT 


The book that explains how we 
won the war and lost the peace. 


‘“‘ Impossible to praise too highly. Becomes at 


once a classic of contemporary history.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“A book for Everyman. He would be foolish 


to leave it unread.’’—MAncHESTER GUARDIAN 25s. 


Herbert Butterfield 


CHRISTIANITY in EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Follows his History and Human Relations, 
already in its third edition. 
“Few men of the present day are doing more 
than Professor Butterfield to restore history 
to its proper place.”’—specraTor 


This book is a series of lectures examining the 
part which Christianity has played in making 
our world, and the way our civilization has 
developed under its influence. 7s. 6d. 


COLLINS 


GENERAL OMAR N. 


BRADLEY 


A SOLDIER'S’ STORY 
B. H. LIDDELL HART GLASGOW HERALD ~ 


“Exceptional value . . the “«.,Of supreme importance.. 

more illuminating because of an enthralling narrative . 

the candour of his comments.” the most human of war 
(Listener) histories.” 


640 pp. 64 plates and maps. 25s. net 


THE MAKING OF | 


FRANCE 


Marie-Madeleine Martin 


“A great book.” ARTHUR BRYANT 


“A learning and an insight that place the writer among 
leading authorities.” BIRMINGHAM POST 


21s. net 
* Still in Huge Demand *% 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


3 REIGNS 


Sir Frederick Ponsonby 


“Deeply interesting ..throws a genial and amusing light on 
the three sovereigns whom the author so conspicuously 
served.” : ROGER FULFORD 
5th impression. 25s. net (Manchester Guardian) 


Executor 


Trustee 


THIs BOOKLET describes 
the services Lloyds Bank can offer in the administration 
of estates and trusts. A copy can be obtained on 
request from any branch of the Bank. 
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Across this gulf he wove those endless spider 
webs of letters which are published now by all 
the women he kept at a distance while (to change 
the metaphor) he hid behind his barricades of 
filigree. 

The pattern of Rilke’s poetic development was 
really a spiral: creativeness followed by sterility, 
followed by creativeness, followed by sterility. 
The question was whether as he grew older the 
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spiral would be an ascending or a descending 
one. Mr. Van Heerikhuizen argues that the worst 
crisis of sterility is contained within some of the 
very forced poems written circa 1908. Rilke 
himself felt ‘that he was about to experience a 
‘break-through’ in 1914, when the onset of 
war, after an initial burst of patriotic poetry, 
produced three years of ‘eloquent silence’. It 
was not until Rilke was nearly fifty, in 1922, 
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that he achieved, with the ‘ Sonnets to Orpheus ’ 
and the ‘ Duino Elegies’, ‘ the release of his self 
in his art’. Mr. Van Heerikhuizen argues that 
it was the acceptance of his fate which enabled 
Rilke to fuse his isolated art with a sense of the 
totality of life. ‘He succeeded in the Elegies 
because the pride of his will had been broken, 
and his art, therefore, had become one with his 
life and with life in general ’. 


Good Friday’s Daughter. By Francis Stuart. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
Truth in the Night. By Michael MacLaverty. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Leaves for the Burning. Mervyn Wall. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


NE evident mark of Irish writing since 

Yeats is its lack of sophistication. The 

boy is much less sharp than his father. 
This has nothing at all to do with social sophis- 
tication. Art and life are connected in all sorts 
of ways but they are two different techniques 
of experience. Goldsmith was extremely naive as 
a man, but he was a sophisticated artist; he knew 
what he was about, he had the measure of his 
powers, his limitations, the possibilities of his 
material. That is, he had the two essentials of 
artistic sophistication: detachment and aware- 
ness. Fhe fact is, the naive has no place in 
art, unless one is prepared to argue that a thing 
can be simultaneously a work of art and artless; 
and it is all nonsense to think of the Douanier 
Rousseau or the makers of the mosaics of the 
Cappella Palatina as men who did not know 
what they were doing. I feel no such security, 
yet, about the makers of the modern Irish novel. 

There was a time when Francis Stuart had 
the measure of his powers and could stand out 
from his material; as when he wrote that lovely 
book The White Hare. His latest novel Good 
Friday's Daughter shows him, again, to be a 
writer of real gifts but with an unstable sense of 
the world and his own relation to it. Some- 
where, of recent years, he has got the notion 
that he is a mystic, whereas he is by nature a 
pure lyricist, and the reviewers have told him 
that he writes on the level of Dostoievsky, 
whereas his true level is that of Daudet; a level 
that any writer would be proud to reach. The 
results are as erratic as when Daudet decided 
that he could beat Zola at his own game. 

His framework in this novel is the two- 
brothers-one-wife triangle. His subject seems to 
be the mystique of love. Leo and Danielle are 
married, living on-a chicken-farm in the Wick- 
low mountains, a background which Mr. Stuart 
evokes with his usual delicate talent for natural 
atmosphere. Mark, returning from abroad to 
help Leo and to write a novel, is drawn to 
Danielle, who has ceased to love Leo, who has 
been drawn to a shadowy figure named Antonia 
Keogh, who has been sent to penal servitude 
for murdering her husband. In a less ambitious 
novel this passionate advance-~and-withdrawal 
would be conducted either on a level of normal 
psychology and morality, or on some level of 
abnormality that accords with experience. In a 
novel by a man of utterly original genius, expos- 
ing to us mysteries of behaviour that no man 
had hitherto dreamed possible, there would at 
least be sufficient reference to the known, the 
normal, the checkable, to put us at our ease 
when we approach the author’s Eleusinia. None 
of these alternatives applies here. Mr. Stuart 
seems to feel that it is no part of his job to make 
his characters persuasive. We must take them on 
trust. So, we are told as much about the key- 
figure, Antonia, as if she were a leprechaun. 
A Mauriac will go to pains to relate the super- 
natural to the natural, the abnormal to the 


known. Mr. Stuart produces his mystics as 
casually as Mr. Graham Greene nowadays pro- 
duces his miracles. When we come on the check- 
able we are sometimes appalled at Mr. Stuart’s 
indifference to the commonest facts. For 
example, there is a fantastic picture of a convict 
prison such as exists nowhere in these islands: 
men and women in the same church, some 
praying, some leering at one another, some sing- 
ing blasphemous words to the hymn-tunes, a 
priest—who is a friar on one page and a monk 
on the next—preaching® with his white cowl 
dramatically hooding his head, private visitors 
looking on from a gallery, and this priest utters 
an incredible farrago about Christ coming 
to earth to initiate a revolution ‘for the sake of 
the unique concrete personality against all 
general principles of right and wrong’. If the 
reviewers wish to swallow this Celtic-Russian 
nonsense they can do so only on the principle 
that irresponsible fancy is the same thing as the 
recreative imagination. , 

Again: Mark and Danielle throw themselves 
over a cliff after this kind of ‘ poetic’ palaver: 
“Soon it will be over’, she said, ‘and we will be 
at rest’. ‘Is that rest for you to be lying gashed 
and black, the secrets of your sweet flesh exposed 
and ravaged? ’ We are not much more persuaded 
by the incidental pictures of country-house life, 
or the half-baked Dublin sporty set, including 
one wonderfully comic scene (taken in deadly 
seriousness by Mr. Stuart) when the mystical 
Mark gets into a hot bath with a hotel-recep- 
tionist named Eudora to the accompaniment of 
‘thoughts’ in pseudo-Joycese. I must, however, 
record that such distinguished colleagues as Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Ralph Strauss, and 
Miss Olivia Manning have had the highest 
opinion of Mr. Stuart’s work in the present 
vein, and it may be that I am completely unable 
to distinguish between a Ouida and a Dostoev- 
sky. I must say also that it gives me no pleasure 
to write harshly about a man of such gifts as 
Francis Stuart. I do so only because it is a crime 
that he should squander his fine talents, much 
as Daudet did when he turned from what he 
could do magnificently to what was quite out- 
side his range. 

If Mr. Stuart has attempted too much, Mr. 
MacLaverty has attempted too little. Truth in 
the Night is the type of novel which is called 
regionalist at the highest level—Hardy or 
William Faulkner—and parochial at the lowest. 
In Iceland, novels published at the authors’ ex- 
pense are often read with keen interest in one 
district and scarcely heard of in Reykjavik, and 
never outside Iceland. I recently came on quite 
a good novel about the clash in Brittany be- 
tween the Tolerants: and the Stricts; it would 
have been of an exclusively local interest if it 
did not connect with the modern Barthian in- 
fluence in French Protestantism. Truth in the 
Night is midway between the two types. Its 
region could not have been smaller: the island 


of Rathlin, off the Antrim Coast. It is so close- 
up that we see, chiefly, one woman and one 
man: Vera Reilly, a young widow, married into 
the island and anxious to: get out of it, and 
Martin Gallagher, who had left it and has now 
returned. She is a bitter, twisted, one-track and 
entirely unlikeable person, which is hard on 
us; he is a fine, generous; civilised man whom 
we enjoy knowing. They marry, to our regret; 
she dies, to our relief. The camera roves far 
enough to take in a dance, a model-yacht race, 
a visit to the mainland, including a brief glimpse 
of Belfast. It is all a faithful, kindly, grateful 
picture of island life. What then is lacking? 
Penetration? Humour? The sublimation of the 
local? One must leave it to an author to write 
his books in his own way, but I am certain of 
one thing: it is far too attached. Mr. MacLaverty 
has never withdrawn deep enough into himself. 
A novel is not a picture of a tree but of a wood. 
But it is an honourable book and many of its 
pages, even of its lines, gave me a deep, sensuous 
pleasure, whether when watching the morning 
mists hang over the harbour, or the drops of 
rain slipping down a sou’wester ‘ like tadpoles’. 

Mr. Mervyn Wall is a pioneer: he has written 
the first prose satire on contemporary life behind 
the Green Curtain. At the moment of writing 
he is still alive. His compatriots will probably 
think of him as the Welsh do about Caradoc 
Evans, and will doubtless assert that this is not 
“the real Ireland’, whatever that may be. I take 
it that Mr. Wall had nothing in view but to 
write a satirical frolic about the horrors of 
small-town life, based on the odyssey of a group 
of would-be reputable public servants who float 
across Ireland on oceans of booze and boozey 
talk, much of which, I must say, is about as 
amusing as most boozey talk. A hero of the 
Resistance, that is, a little chap who fell off a 
bicycle during the Troubles, gets chucked out 
through a window during an after-hours orgy 
in a rural pub, and is killed. Another splendid 
orgy of piety and perjury follows. This is the 
chief bit of action, and it is the best sequence 
because it is the most ruthless. Again it is a 
question of detachment. Mr. Wall is not yet 
quite brutally withdrawn enough. Imagine what 
a Marcel Aymé would have done with this 
material! We know how ruthlessly detached 
Evelyn Waugh used to be. But Mr. Wall is on 
the right lines, and I shall long remember the 
many good things in this half-bitter book. I do 
wish the intellectual who is its hero had not 
been such a half-baked dreep, unless, indeed, it 
is one of Mr. Wall’s sidelong thrusts to suggest 
that, after all, these soaks, crooks, hypocrites, 
professional pietists and professional patriots are 
far better-company than the dismal idealists who 
have been enduring the joys of freedom for the 
past thirty years at their able, and well-greased, 
hands. I hope he did mean it so. It would be 
both witty and true. ‘ 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 


The King’s Funeral 


PRESUMABLY IN THE YOUTHFUL new reign tele- 
vision will make technical advances eclipsing 
those of the reign just ended. Greater range, 


King George VI’s funeral procession as seen on the television screen: left, a 
close view of the coffin being carried to Windsor Castle; right, a last glimpse 
as it was borne into St. George’s Chapel 


better pictures, larger screens, 
colour: these are the reasonable 
expectations. Last  Friday’s 
transmissions from points along 
the route of the King’s funeral 
much encouraged them. The 
outside units of the B.B.C. 
Television Service achieved an 
unqualified success of technical 
performance which made 
amends for the hesitancies and 
seeming dilatoriness of the pre- 
ceding days. Their command of 
the task given to them, probably 
the most responsible they have 
undertaken so far, renewed for 
viewers the extraordinary sense 
of privilege which television has 
it in its power to bestow on 
these great occasions—as in that 
breathless moment of _ the 
emergence of the royal coffin 
from Westminster Hall when 
the camera appeared to move in 
so close that we saw the 
trembling bells of the lilies of 
the valley in the lovely solitary 
wreath. Almost it seemed too 
intimate a picture for public 
diffusion. One’s impulse was to 
step back from the screen, to 
have no part in this magnificent trespass. One 
felt implicated in an act of inquisitiveness which 
might be permissible at the passing of a well- 
liked monarch but did not become the funeral 
of a gentleman. And this, for all the panoply, 
was an event about to reach its climax in the 
forms and ceremonies of that Church which 
above all others has cherished the gentleman 
ideal. In invading the sanctities, in breaking 
down exclusiveness, in bringing within the gaze 
of the many what was formerly accessible only 
to the few, television in the new Elizabethan age 
may create unexpected social and perhaps even 
constitutional problems. 

Meanwhile, a great and moving scene has 
been enacted before a host of witnesses such as 
no comparable happening has had before and 
all but the most curmudgeonly among them 
will acknowledge the efficiency and skill which 
joined them to London’s mourning throngs. 
Having no brief to speak by, one imagines that 


The cortége passing through Windsor, as 
seen from the television camera on the 
ramparts of the Castle 


the strain on the camera operators on so tense 
an occasion can be considerable. The only 
faltering came when we were taken to Windsor 
Castle for the final moments. There, too, the 
television commentator seemed less sure of him- 
self than some of the other commentators we had 
heard along the route. It 
was not that we desired 
rigid competence: we 
feared the emotional 
emergency which seemed 


implicit in his voice. 
Here, again, the task 
was exacting, the stress 
great. 


Between the kindred 
points of Westminster 
and Windsor the view- 
ing communities centred 
on Alexandra Palace, 
Sutton Coldfield, Holme 


7. Cura Moss and,  experi- 


mentally, Kirk 0’ Shotts 
in Scotland, saw a pro- 
cession coming out of 
grey shadows to bear a 
king to burial and seem- 
ing to have as a no less 
proud: ‘(part of; “its 
function the formal re- 
affirmation of the con- 
tinuity of English life 
and history. They saw it 
not in the segments of 
the watchers in the 
streets but entire and 
whole, winding panora- 
mically from past to 
future over the bridge 
of sighs that was 
the mournful present, 
the sublimest spectacle 
which television has yet 


been called on to encompass. This indeed was 
the day’s technical triumph, that we television 
viewers were given above all others the perspec- 
tives of omniscience. We were visually present at 
the Palace of Westminster, while the crowds 
waited patiently beyond. We looked down on 
Whitehall as the cavalcade wound along it. We 
were at Hyde Park Corner where the procession 
had to be threaded through what to us from 
above looked like a needle-eye of a gateway and 
from which it emerged and expanded again in 
splendour. The Paddington scenes were denied 
us until the telefilm was shown in the evening 
when they were revealed as having a special 
poignancy. But we waited outside the station at 
Windsor, were on the battlements of the castle, 
and saw, as few others did, the passing of the 
coffin to its shrine. 

Some of us may have wondered why the 
camera emphasis had been on the royal dukes 
in the procession, why they did not distinguish 
for us some of the other leading figures—the 

French President, General 
| Eisenhower and Dean Acheson, 
' among them. All the same, we 


this was no day for celebrity 
gaping. Nor did television dis- 
close that the reappearance in 
the British public scene of the 
Duke of Windsor often rippled 
the crowd’s interest as he 
passed. ; 
The service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral last Sunday morning 
showed us the full congregation 
on its knees in prayers of thanks 
for the late King’s example and 
beseeching blessings on the new 
reign. It was distinguished by 
elaborate courtesies between the 
church and the secular authori- 
ties of the City of London. 
Attended by the Lord Mayor 
and sheriffs, it presented us 
with a piece of minor pageantry 
that merged neatly into the 
solemnities that followed. On 
this occasion the camera chose 


The memorial service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on February 17: the Archbishop 
of Canterbury leading the congregation in prayer (see also page 287) 


could approve the restraint: - 
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to Saat on Mr. and Mrs. Attlee in their pew 
to the exclusion of all other worshippers except 
the Liberal leader, Mr. Clement Dayies, seen in 
an intimidatingly quick shot. No one else. - * 

The discussion on the last session of the 
United Nations between Selwyn Lloyd and 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb on Saturday evening was by 
no means out of context, seeing that world peace 
was the subject. This provided us with the relief 
of seeing and hearing views expounded for the 
nation and not for a party. Many viewers must 
have relished it'on that account alone. 

REGINALD POUND 
[Mr. Hope-Wallace will be writing on television 
drama next week.| 


BROADCAST DRAMA 

Visiting Days 
“I FANCY THEY take me for someone of impor- 
tance in the Government’, says Ivan Hlestakov 
with a note of a discoverer. By then we are 
nearly two-thirds of the way through ‘ The 
Government Inspector’: we cannot help feeling 
that there are’ more powerful thinkers than this 
sponging clerk who has become suddenly an 
Ivan the Terrible of a remote town in Central 
Russia. Still, the district visitor is quicker-witted 
than his hosts. The comedy depends on a general 
slowness. of apprehension, for once. the theme 
of mistaken identity has been established, we 
are, left with nothing more. than an anxiously- 
expanded, thin-ribboning joke. Ivan is assumed 
to be.the inquisitor, from St.. Petersburg. Excel- 
lent; but Gogol -has -here perilously’ little 
invention: the play. becomes a progress of 
character-parts, of staunch fellows going duti- 
fully through their driJ] in the presence of Ivan- 
in-Wonderland.., 

On the whole, the ie runs better upon the 
air than in the theatre. A radio revival can take 
useful short cuts: we have less time to ponder. 
Certainly Mary Hope Allen’s production (Third) 


did a lot of good for Gogol, from the first, fussy - 


throat-clearings to the ultimate sizzle of horror. 
Max Adrian’s Ivan had the needed vocal quality, 
a silky-bland slither; and we were comfortable 
with Norman. Shelley’s bountifully corrupt 
Mayor, a bucketing, blowing whale, and» with 
Viola Lyel as his wife, voiced now like a quest- 
ing seagull, and now immeasurably coy (‘ Allow 
me to observe that I am,-in a certain sense, 


_ married’). At the tail of the evening, farce can 


darken into tragedy if we let ourselves wonder 
(as we must) about the fate of these puppets 
when the real inspector calls. A recent stage re- 
vival ended with his approach, helmeted and 
clankingThe radio version ends on the news of 
his arrival. It is better so. Imagination does. the 
rest for this grimmest of visiting days. -~ 

Arthur English, whom we met as a visitor in 
‘Variety Bandbox’ (Light)—he came up, he 
said, on someone’s crossbar—would have enjoyed 
himself in Ivan’s place. His own creation, well 
tuned to radio, is that of a ‘ wide boy’, a husky, 
breathless sparrow with a hint of sparrow-hawk. 
He talks so fast, ramming good line upon bad, 
that we are ready at length to accept anything 
he says. What I heard—delivered in a welter of 
mirth—persuaded me again that Mr. English is 
an acceptable visitor, if an exhausting one. 

It was far to Delphi and to ‘The Centre of 
the World ’ (Third). In taking us through a suc- 
cession of visiting days at Apollo’s shrine, Louis 
MacNeice used a self-conscious, back-and-forth 
method; a muddled way of presenting what, told 
directly, could have been an exciting feature. It 
was good and summoning to hear the voices of 
Gladys Young as the Pythia, and of Stanley van 
Beers; but I am fired more surely by the line, 

“mute’s the midland navel-stone beside the sing- 
ing fountain’, than by remembrance of Mr. 
MacNeice’s eagerly-filled and well-spoken hour. 
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The next visiting day was in the murk of 
Midland Burmanley: the family gathering of 
“The Linden: Tree’ (Home), a play that has 


flourished remarkabty since the first pale hint 


somewhere in ‘Rain Upon Godshill’. Priestley 
knows his family parties: here, in a craftily built 
play that speaks, on two levels, for a household 
far larger than the Lindens, he had the help of 
Edward Chapman, as the Professor of History 
who refuses to desert, and Gladys Young as the 
wife who does. So, at length, to sand-in-the- 
toes, to Bognor and ‘ The Fortnight in Septem- 
ber’? (Home), which I missed when it was 
broadcast earlier. Although it came through 
amiably enough, adapter (Kenneth Bayley), pro- 
ducer (Hugh Stewart), and cast used too 
smudgily broad a style. They lost something of 


the odd wistful rapture that R. C. Sherriff’s’ 


book—-which might ‘have been called ‘The 
Wonderful Visit’—once caught and held so 
easily. In adaptation the bloom was off; I doubt 
whether it could have been otherwise. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


A Comment on Commentaries 


My FIRST INTENTION when I sat down to write 
this article was to refrain from criticising the 
B.B.C. commentaries on the various ceremonies 
which have followed the death of the King, but 
I soon realised that to do so would be simply to 
shirk the duty of the radio critic, since the re- 
porting of public occasions, coronations, state 
funerals, and state weddings présents the B.B.C. 
with one of its most difficult problems, namely, 
how to convey in words a visual and emotional 
impression of solemn or splendid sights and 
ceremonies. Obviously, it is always difficult to 
devise a style of reporting which will satisfy 
every sort and condition of listener, and in the 
case of funeral ceremonies, which evoke deep 
emotions, it becomes quite impossible. 

There were doubtless simple people who 
listened last week with satisfaction to the com- 
mentators’ improvised descriptions of the 
changing scenes and were able to feel that they 
were sharing to some degree in the proceedings, 
but others, hardly less simple, although perhaps 
less imaginative, found, I have gathered, that the 
heavy-toned monotony of the slow stream of 
comment could not be listened to for long. Let 
mie analyse in some detail yet another case which 
includes a particular class of listener, that, 
namely, of the intellectual whose sensibilities 
have been trained by the arts. He is, so to say, 
a victim of style. Anything which, in literature 
and the other arts, seems to him to fail to ex- 
press worthily what it attempts to express, any- 
thing that strikes a false note, is distressing. As 
a writer and critic I belong to this class, and I 
must frankly confess that I found much in the 
commentaries on last week’s solemn ceremonies 
very antipathetic. 

In saying this I intend no criticism of the 
commentators. Their task was one of insuperable 
difficulty. On happy occasions, such as a royal 
wedding, when hearts are light and the cere- 
monies and processions move at a quicker pace, 
their task is easier and we accept what they say 
without so much criticism of how they say it, 


as we read a guide book, because our emotions’ 


are not deeply involved. But in -the sorrowful 
circumstances of the King’s funeral everything 
that was not in key, every false note, jarred pain- 
fully. Commonplace phrases, redundancies, stock 
emotive adjectives seem at such a time unbear- 
ably discordant, and the extreme slowness and 
invariably lugubrious tones with which they 
were uttered seem an added profanity. But no- 
body can blame the commentators for this. The 
slowness of every movement in the ceremonies 
made it impossible for them to talk continuously 
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unless they spoke extremely slowly and spun out 
their comments to the utmost. 

I can well believe that the monotonously 
mournful tones in which they all spoke repre- 
sented genuine feelings evoked by the scenes they 
were watching, even though to me, sitting out 
of sight of them in a room sixty miles away, 
they sounded painfully factitious. As for the 
style in which they expressed themselves, how 
can we expect an avoidance of the commonplace 
from speakers who have had no opportunity to 
prepare their words, who had to improvise as 
occasion dictated and often force themselves to 
go on talking so as not to break the continuity? 
No, the fault lies not, as I have said, with the 
commentators but with the task they were called 
on to perform, a task which seems to me 
impossible. 

My own view is that the broadcasting of run- 
ning commentaries at such times is out of place, 
but it may very well be a view with which the 
majority of listeners will disagree, although I 
believe that many intellectuals would be found 
to feel as I do and therefore to have refrained 
from ‘listening.. The important question is 
whether the commentaries appeal to a large num- 
ber and-I don’t know the answer to. that. 
Eventually, no doubt, television will solve the 
problem by making all commentators redundant. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


An Empire’s Lamentation 


TEN DAYS ARE A LONG TIME over which to 
sustain a* uniform note, especially a note of 
sorrow. In the event, it turned to an oppressive 
gloom. I am reluctant to. join my voice to those 
of critics who have turned their shafts against 
Broadcasting House. It seemed to me, however, 
that the policy adopted laid too great a strain 
both on those who had to maintain a consistent 
solemnity and upon their audience. I find it 
difficult, too, to understand on what principle 
the curtailed programmes printed in the supple- 
ment to Radio Times were chosen. If it was 
proper to include a play by Mr. Priestley and a 
programme of music by Sullivan and German, 
“Mrs. Dale’s Diary’, and ‘ Harry Davidson and 
his Orchestra’, why not the ‘ Thursday Concert’ 

of chamber music? 

The serious music that was performed was 
appropriate and in simplicity sublime. Even here 
it is difficult to excuse the omission of the 
Scherzo from Vaughan Williams’ Fifth Sym- 
phony. Perhaps it was a sacrifice on the altar 
of the time-schedule. For I find it hard to 
believe that anyone was so humourless as to 
strike out the Scherzo on principle from a pro- 
gramme dedicated to the memory of a King 
whose gaiety of spirit was one of his endearing 
characteristics. This Symphony was well chosen, 
since it owes its inspiration to The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which we have been told was one of 
King George’s favourite books. It speaks in the 
slow movement of death in simple yet exalted 
music which finely matches Bunyan’s best prose 
and is without any touch of morbidity or gloom. 

Handel’s ‘Messiah’ was well chosen, too, 
though it was rather a shock when an announcer 
broke in upon the second part and told us in 
what seemed an impromptu utterance that the 
oratorio would be ‘ continued in our next’. The 
division, as it happened, was not inappropriate, 
for the latter part of the work, which is con- 
cerned with the idea of life after death, came as 
a fitting sequel to the impressive funeral, to 
whose music Handel again contributed the 
grandest note. But of all that was broadcast the 
most moving music was that of the skirling 
bagpipes outside Windsor Castle and the shrill 
bo’sun’s whistles piping the Admiral home. 
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If the Theatre in- 
terests you the 
THEATRE BOOK 
CLUB will prove 
a boon. Members 
buy outstanding books on the 
Theatre published from 25s. to 


12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. each 


BLOOD AND 
M. Willson 


illustrations. 


March 
THUNDER, by 
Disher, with 84 
Mid-Victorian drama and _ its 
origins. Published at 18s. 


choice: 


May choice: FONTEYN, by 


William Chappell, with 40 ex- 
elusive photographs by Cecil 
Beaton. Published at 21s. 


July choice: THE ACTOR AND 
HIS AUDIE:\CE, by W. A. 
Darlington. Behind the scenes 


with six of our greatest actors. 


Illustrated. Published at 12s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an outstand- 
ing theatrical book. These are all un- 
abridged, contain the original illustra- 
tions, are printed in clear modern type 
and beautifully bound. It costs nothing 
to join. There are no membership fees. 
You need send no money till you get 
your first book. 


Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at 
the special Club price. These in- 
clude: THE OTHER THEATRE, 
by Norman Marshall (15s.); 
SYBIL THORNDIKE, by Russell 
Thorndike (21s.); PRESENT 
INDICATIVE, by Noel Coward 
(12s. 6d.). 

“ Congratulations on the excellent selec- 
tion of books and the high standard of 
production’, is the latest tribute (we 


have had hundreds) from Miss, B. M. 
Fitzgerald, Wembley. 


Fill in this Form 
Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB, 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the 
Theatre Book Club. I agree to purchase 
six books chosen by the Club at the 
special price of 7s. 6d. each, plus 6d. 
for postage and packing. I agree to con- 
tinue my membership thereafter, but in 
the event of my wishing to cancel at any 
time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice tn 
writing 


I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s sub- 
scription (6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A, 
enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 

I will pay en receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 


— 


IN AMES c cach igre dse tans: wea aneneee sears sew sceeecaren 


State Mr., Mrs., or Miss 
BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


Overseas members must remit at least 
£1 3s. 6d. LR2 


SE A 3 SEO 


You can order through your bookseller if he 


is a member of Associated Booksellers 
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THE CUMBRAE BOOKCASE 
has over ten and a half feet of shelf space behind easy-running, 
glass sliding doors: each shelf will hold about twenty normal size 
books or fifty pocket editions. It is of sturdy construction to last 
more than a lifetime, adaptable in use—a number of them can be 
stacked and ranged in countless arrangements—and they are tax free. 
Made in walnut, the price either horizontal or vertical is £16.13.6. 


MORRIS OF GLASGOW 


— 2‘ 25," 
Further information from H. MORRIS & CO. LTD., MILTON STREET, GLASGOW C.4 
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THE ‘CAINE’ 
MUTINY 


by HERMAN WOUK 


‘Must be strongly recom- 
mended, for it is entertaining 
without extravagance, exhil- 
arating without false heroics, 
and realistic without conscious 
obscenity.’ SUNDAY TIMES 


Reprints now ready. 15s net 


NORMAN 
_ MAILER 


Barbary Shore 


‘Mr. Mailer has entirely his 
own view of people and their 
significance ; he. is a deeply 
interesting and immensely 
readable writer.’ v.s. PRITCHETT 
in the BOOKMAN. 


MERVYN 
JONES 


No Time to be Young 


‘A remarkable first novel, 
which is among the five or 
six most interesting that I 
have read since the war 

it is a sign of a brilliant 
future.’ SUNDAY TIMES 


each 12s 6d net 
JONATHAN CAPE 
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LEARN A LANGUAGE 
THE EASY 


ASSiMil 


The quickest way to learn a new language. For a quarter of a 
century Assimil courses have been recognised on the Continent as 
the easiest method of learning languages. 
Assimil is a living, up-to-date method that 
teaches you in your own home, languages as < 
they are spoken—without the drudgery of <_< (0) = 
learning by heart. ‘i 
Assimil Records, Assimil Books, 
or a combination of both bring 
you a thoroughly practical means 
of home study. 
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ASSIMIL (England), Dept. Al83, 43, Grove Park Rd., Chiswick, London, W.4. 
Please send, without obligation, full details of 


ASSiMil LANGUAGE COURSES 


i] 
I 
in French, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian. 
lam interested in [) Records [) Books 1 
1 
I 
I 
I 


{J Records and Books 


A.S.5 


HOLIDAYS 452 
ABROAD %2% 


WOOL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


A Lecture 
will be given at 7 p.m. on 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29th 


1952, in the 
Lecture Theatre 
of the 
Royal Society of Arts 
John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2- 
by 


Professor M. Postan 


Professor of Economic History 
University of Cambridge 


on 


“The Medieval Wool Trade’ 


For details of membership apply to Director 
of Education, International Wool Secretariat, 
Dorland House, 18-20 Regent St.,London,$.W.1 
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OF 


5 8 QRS 
on the new trave! allowance 


There are still hundreds of inclusive holidays 
available through Dean & Dawson for 10, 12 
and even 15 days—including coach tours. 
Remember that the fare included in these 
few examples does not come out of your travel 
allowance :—Switzerland 12 days £25.6.6d., 
French Riviera 15 days £30.0.6d., Italian 
Riviera 15 days £30.6.6d.. Norway. 11 days 
£30.11.6d. Call at any branch for details of 
these and many others or write for ** Summer 
Holidays. Abroad.”’ 


DEAN « DAWSON 


For all Travel Ayo. 


(Dept. 40/MBC), 81, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


and 30 Branches 


Also from offices of Thos. Cook & Son Ltd. 
LT 


_* Messiah’ was given a fine performance. Sir 
Malcolm Sargent kept the music moving with- 
out belittling it, He likes large numbers and is 


no believer in’ what one of our German 
musicologists calls musealer Klangmaterialismus, 
but which may be more intelligibly defined as 
pedantry in the use of old instruments and in 
adherence to the letter of ancient scores. He 
used the, additional accompaniments of Mozart 
with some omissions and variations, and I can- 
not agree with those who find them objectionable, 
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especially in a performance on the grand scale. 
It is true that they were devised for a place 
where there was no. organ, but that very fact 


. suggests that they may be in the main realisa- 


tions of what was customarily played by the 
organist at a time when the traditions of 
Handelian performance were still a_ living 
memory. Perhaps because I always heard them 


_ played as a boy, I should regret the omission of 
such things as the strings’ answer to the voices 


in ‘All we like sheep’ and the brave drums and 
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trumpets in “For unto us’. Of the soloists, Mr. 
Richard Lewis gave a most distinguished per- 
formance and Miss Elsie . Morison, though 
sometimes unsteady in tone, sang ‘I know that 


my. Redeemer liveth’ in a good musical style 


informed by sincere emotion. The choir sang 
splendidly except in one of the choruses usually 
omitted in modern performances, whose un- 
familiarity evidently kept their noses in the 
books. 


DyYNELEY HuSsEY 


Christopher Tye: an Early Anglican Composer 


By JEREMY NOBLE 


Programmes of Tye’s music will be broadcast at 9.35 p.m. on Wednesday, February 27, and 7.30 p.m. on Tuesday, March 4 (Third) 


ORN shortly before 1500, Christopher 

Tye received his first instruction in 

music as a chorister at King’s College, 
: Cambridge. He must have shown talent, 
for he stayed on as a lay-clerk after his voice 
broke, and at the age of about twenty-eight was 
employed in training the boys. Ten years later 
he applied for and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Music at Cambridge, on condition 
that he composed a mass for the occasion. It 
speaks highly for Tye’s reputation as a com- 
poser that his degree exercise was thus guaran- 
teed a performance. 

Our records are extremely scanty, but it seems 
that Tye had passed the first forty years of his 
life in the comparatively tranquil atmosphere 
of Cambridge, without looking further afield 
for a less dependent post than that of lay-clerk 
—albeit with some added responsibilities of 
composing and choir-training. But in 1542 he 
was appointed Magister Choristarum at Ely, 
which had just been made a bishopric, and 
was henceforth his own master, at least in 
musical matters. It is likely that Tye owed this 
appointment to Dr. Richard Cox, who had been 
a Fellow of King’s during Tye’s period there, 
and had been installed as the first archdeacon 
of Ely in 1541. This might be coincidence, but 
in October 1543 Cox was chosen as tutor for 
the six-year-old Prince Edward, and in the 
following year we find Tye instructing him in 
music. The careers of the two men are again 
connected in 1547 when Cox was elected Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford and Tye, 
who had recently proceeded Doctor of Music 
-at Cambridge, received: the same privileges at 
Oxford as he held in his own university. 

The only work of Tye to be published in his 
lifetime (music-printing was very rare in Eng- 
land until the last decade of the sixteenth 


century) appeared in 1553. It was a metrical- 


version ef the Acts of the Apostles, both written 
and set to music by Tye, and dedicated to his 
ex-pupil, now King Edward VI. We can only 
regret that Tye’s versé is so very much worse 
than his music. The preface (also in rhyme) is 
revealing with regard to eve s religious attitude 
at this time: — 


Unto the text I do not add 

Nor nothing take away 

And though my style be gross and bad 
The truth perceive you may. 


Your Majesty is not to teach 
Th’apostles’ words are plain; 

With inkhorn terms they did not oreict 
But sought an easy vein. 


This instructive, almost Puritan tone goes to 
confirm what we might guess from the facts of 
Tye’s career up to this point. The early years 
of the sixteenth century saw the final develop- 
ment of medieval religious art in England. The 


enormous elaboration of ritual was matched in 
music by the whirling, sonorous, exuberant 
counterpoint of Cornish, Fayrfax, and Taverner 
—a style completely without parallel on the 
Continent. It is naturally enough in this style 
that the few very early compositions of Tye 
which have survived are written. The most 
interesting of these is the mass based on the 
folk-song theme ‘The Western Wynde’, for 
here we can clearly see Tye modelling his work 
on the mass on the same theme by John 
Taverner, and attempting to learn from his 
great contemporary. The result is not altogether 
successful, although it contains sections of great 
beauty. For Tye’s mature powers we must turn 
to the mass ‘Euge Bone’, which is the only 
other mass by him to have survived complete. 
This work, perhaps Tye’s masterpiece, probably 
dates from the early fifteen-forties, and it may 
in fact be the mass which he had to compose 
when he received his Cambridge doctorate in 
1545. By now the counterpoint is suaver, more 
Italianate, Jess undisciplined; and although the 
work is for six voices instead of the four of 
‘The Western Wynde’ mass, it is completely 
unlike the complexity of Taverner’s - six-part 
writing. At Cambridge Tye would certainly have 
been subjected to the influence of the continental 
religious reformers, and it is possible that. their 
demands for increased simplicity in worship 
had influenced his style. At any rate his friend- 
ship with Dr. Cox, and his appointment to the 
establishment of the new bishopric of Ely indi- 
cate sufficiently that he was allied with the 
moderate English reformers who supported the 
separation from Rome without endorsing all the 
doctrinal postulates of Geneva; and we can be 
quite sure that he was regarded by Henry VIII 
and his advisers as a safe man, since he was 
chosen to assist in educating the heir-apparent. 

At Edward’s accession (1547) the path was 
open to the Protector Somerset and Archbishop 
Cranmer to pursue’ further protestant reforms, 
the most important of which came two years 
later with the First Act of Uniformity. This 
forbade the use of the Roman Catholic mass 
and enforced the use of the English services 
contained in the First Prayer Book. As we 
might expect, Tye provided music for the new 
vernacular services; he and Thomas Tallis, 


about ten years his junior, produced some of. 


the best early specimens of the great tradition 
of English anthems. But the interesting thing 
about Tye’s anthems is that an examination of 
the texts shows that some of them were com- 
posed even before the issue of the First Prayer 
Book. For example, Tye sets a version of the 
130th psalm beginning ‘From the depth’ in- 
stead of the more familiar ‘Out of the deep’ 
which we find in the Prayer Book, and a setting 
of the ‘Nunc Dimittis’ ascribed to Tye has 
words which suggest a date even as early as 


the fifteen-thirties. It is probably not too fanci- 
ful to conclude that some of these works were 
written for use at the new and progressive cathe- 
dral of Ely. Musically their style is extremely 
austere. Usually written for four voices, they 
move sometimes in block chords, sometimes in 
simple imitative counterpoint; but the greatest 
care is always taken to make the words as clear 
as possible, in accordance with Cranmer’s 
famous principle of ‘for every syllable a note’. 

But the early death of Edward and the acces- 
sion of Mary reversed the religious position, and 
we may be fairly sure that Tye’s connection 
with the Court came to an abrupt end. He 
retained his appointment at Ely, however, in 
spite of his association with the reformers, and 
it was not until Elizabeth’s reign, in 1561 to be 
precise, that he finally retired from it. In the 
previous year, at the age of about sixty-three, 
he had been ordained priest by his old friend 
and patron, Dr. Cox, now Bishop of Ely, and 
he therefore took up the duties of a country 
clergyman at Doddington-cum-Marche, being 
succeeded in his post at the cathedral by his 
son-in-law, Robert White, who was also a com- 
poser of some distinction. 

About this final period of Tye’s life we know 
very little, except that his son Peter was a 
disappointment to him and that he himself was 
not a good preacher. After ten years of life as a 
parish priest he died in about 1572, having lived 
under all of the monarchs of the Tudor dynasty. 
It is probably to the latter half of his-life that 
we can attribute one of his greatest achieve- 
ments, and certainly his least known—the com- 
position of a very considerable number of purely 
instrumental works (In Nomines, fantasias, and 
so forth). Not until Byrd do we find any com- 
poser devoting such a large proportion of his 
creative energies to instrumental chamber music, 
or realising so fully the potentialities of instru- 
mental, as opposed to vocal, style. 

Tye lacked the passionate feeling that makes 
Taverner outstanding among early sixteenth- 
century composers, and eventually drove him 
to renounce composition as the work of the devil 
and join the bands of East Anglian iconoclasts. 
He lacks, too, the gift that Tallis had of finding 
an apt musical expression for every type of reli- 
gious emotion, and the overall sensuousness of 
his polyphonic texture. But in place of these 
qualities we find in Tye’s music a sober dignity 
and seriousness of purpose which was to prove 
more typical of the national church at whose 
birth he assisted. 


The Oxford Press has now issued a smaller version 
of Dr. Scholes’ Oxford Companion to Music. This 
is The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music, by 
Percy A. Scholes. Designed for rapid reference, this 
handier volume contains much of the information 
provided by the Companion but in shorter ferm. 
It costs 18s. 
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A comprehensive selection of most attractive 
holidays in many countries is to be found in The 
Wayfarers Programme for 1952, all at keen prices 
which allow a reasonable amount of spending 
money even on the £25 currency allowance 
Here are a few examples: 
SWITZERLAND money available: 
Kandersteg - - «+ = 10days .0 - £16. 
Montreux - - - = = 14 days 519, :0sen - £92 
SPAIN 
San Sebastian 1S days seer 
Balearic Isles 15 days eee. (i) 
AUSTRIA 
, Seefeld, Tyrol - - 15 days AG ae) 
Millstatt, Carinthia - 15 days z 
GERMANY 
The Rhineland - - 16 days 
Mittenwald, Bavaria - 15 days 
NORWAY 
Solstrand - - - 15 days 
ITALY 
Lake Garda - - 17 days 
FRANCE 
Paris and the Chateaux 
with excursions - - 10 days 0 
Samoens, Savoy Alps - 15 days t2e Peed tS 
Menton Riviera - - 15 days 5 0:10) = Hee | 
0 


Amount of spending 


5. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
Grand Tour by Motor Coach - IS days = £48.15. 0 = £12. 
Wherever you may decide to go, whether it be in the 
company of a small friendly party, or whether yofr 
tour is individually arranged, you can be sure of a 
happy holiday with The WAYFARERS 


May wesend youa o>»: o our ree illustrcte/ prosramme’ 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 


Tel.: EUSton 4181 
WELL-KNOWN FOR OVER 30 YEARS AS FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL AGENTS 


Tours Dept. *AL ’ 33, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE OLESEN BR 


WAYFARERS 


For the best holidays abroad 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


as 


FEBRUARY 21 Boe ] 


— 


Every perfect flower that 


blooms is named. And every 


perfect writing paper has its 


watermark. Look always 


for this proud sign of 


quality, and add distinction : 


to your correspondence eee 


SEEGERS 


individual 


writin g papers 


On sale at your local stationer 


Makers of fine papers sinve 1645 


HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? A moment’s 


carelessness — and you may 
find yourself sued for damages 
of hundreds of pounds. But 
10/- a year is all it costs to 
protect yourself with our 
Personal Liability Insurance. 
Interested? Then write YES 
beside this paragraph, and 
cut it out with the coupon. 


The first thing todo _ 
is to get this book “~~ 


Wes you fill in the coupon below, 


you take the first step towards the 


soundest investment a man can have 
—a Life Policy with The London 
Assurance. 

And the sooner you do this, the less 
it will cost you to get the policy you 
need, which our free informative book- 
let will help you to choose wisely. 


5 THE LONDON ASSURANCE 

8 1,King William Street, London, E.C.4 
: Please send me your booklet 
; 


“How to be well Assured” 


H.59° 


Broadcast 


CREAMED HADDOCK FLAN 
THE INGREDIENTS ARE: 


’ For the pastry 
6 oz. of plain flour 
3-4 oz. of fat 
salt 
Cold water 


For the filling > 
1 haddock, weighing about 14 lb. 
2 oz. of plain flour 
14 oz. of margarine 
* 1 bayleaf and a tiny strip of lemon peel 
3-3 pint of milk 
Water ‘ 
Cayenne pepper and a touch of salt 
1 hard-boiled egg 

This is a dish which needs to be started well 
before it is to be eaten. So begin by making the 
pastry and letting it rest in a cool place before 
finally rolling it out and putting it in the flan 
case. When it is in the case, pinch round the 
top edge making a zig-zag pattern with your 
thumb and then put the flan case back in the 
cool place so that the pastry can rest again. 

When you want to cook it,.put a piece of 
grease-proof paper on the bottom of the flan 
and cover the grease-proof paper with a layer 
of dried beans or peas. These will keep the 
pastry down while it is cooking. Bake the flan 
case in a fairly hot oven for 20 to 25 minutes. 
When it is cooked, let it cool for a few minutes, 
and then remove the grease-proof paper and the 
beans. Let the case get quite cold. 

Now for the filling. Cook the haddock in a 
mixture of milk and water with the bayleaf and 
the lemon peel. When it is ready, take the 
haddock out of the pan and remove the fish 
in moderate-sized pieces, free from both skin and 
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bones. Put the fish aside, but keep the milk-and- 
water stock simmering on the stove. 

The next thing is to make the sauce, so put 
the margarine in a heavy saucepan and let it 
reach the frothing stage. Throw in the plain 
flour and stir it well into the margarine, keep- 
ing the pan over a low heat. The flour must 
not brown. When the flour and margarine are 
well amalgamated, pour on slowly, and through 
a strainer, the hot milk-and-water sauce mixture 
in which the haddock was cookéd. Stir it all 
well and bring the sauce slowly up to the boil. 
Then let it simmer for at least 15 minutes. 
Taste the sauce, add salt if necessary, and thé 
cayenne pepper. Let the sauce get almost cold 
and then drop in the haddock pieces. 

Finally, when you are ready for your meal, 
chop the hard-boiled egg and put it in the flan 
case. Pour the cold sauce and haddock mixture 
over the egg, and put the filled case into a 
brisk oven for about 15 minutes to heat through 
and to make the top a golden brown. 

PRIMROSE HUBBARD 


MORE ABOUT IRONING 


Never iron coloured articles with too hot an 
iron as this will fade them. Never iron black 


_articles with too hot an iron as this turns them 


grey-looking. Most of the cotton materials of 
today will iron up quite stiff enough if ironed 
while really wet. Never iron woollies, but just 
press with a warm iron. 

Always iron artificial silk and rayon mixtures + 
when almost dry with a cool iron. Too hot an 
iron or too wet an article will cause the material 
to become brittle and crack. Always iron on the 
wrong side—in single thickness of the material. 

Locknit: Iron this material across the weave 


Suggestions for the Housewife 


and while rather damp. Do not sprinkle if the 
article becomes too dry, but put through the 
water again and roll down for an hour. 

Velvet, velveteen, and corduroy: Make a 
thick pad of felt or blanket. Iron the article on 
the wrong side, single material. This will raise 
the pile. Then brush with a stiff brush on the 
right side, to give the pile an extra sheen. 

Daisy PAIN 


Notes on Contributors 


THEODORE SEALY (page 289): editor of the 
Daily Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica 

GRAHAM HUTTON (page 297): barrister-at-law, 
journalist, and company director; Director of 
Midwest Region, British Information Services, 
Chicago, 1941-45; Foreign Office, 1939-41; 
assistant editor of The Economist, 1933-38; 
author of Midwest at Noon, etc. 

PETER ABRAHAMS (page 299): novelist; author 
of Wild Conquest: a Novel of the Great Trek, 
Song of the City, Dark Testament, The Path 
of Thunder, etc. 

ALEXANDER HALPERN (page 300): General Sec- 
retary of the Russian Provisional Government, 
1917 

C. A. COULSON, F.R.S. (page 306): Professor of 
Theoretical Physics, King’s College, London 
University 

R. H. Warp (page 307): critic, playwright, and 
actor; author of the broadcast plays, ‘ The 

’ Murder of Chatterton’ and ‘ The Westward 
Journey’, The Encounter (poems), etc. 

D. M. Low (page 3/2): Lecturer in Classics, 
King’s College, London University; author of 
London is London (anthology), Edward 
Gibbon, etc., and editor of Gibbon’s Fournal 


Crossword No. 1,138. 


Wheels Within—Il. 


By Trochos 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : Book tokens, value 
30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, February 28 


6. 
3 esas 8: 
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NAME oii: es sess casas Soseste cash cannes cng on vccetpar a Ebantoeecae 6 


ADDRESS. Succaceean ce 


Outer circle (clockwise from 1): quotation from a poem. 
Third circle (anticlockwise from 48): author of the poem. 
All clues are quotations from poetical works and all answers 
are mixed, each being a five-lettered word. 


CLUES 
1. ‘ Heat me these hot; and look thou stand 
Within the arras *. 
2. * And «the blew up in the hall at noon, 
Two red roses across the moon ’. 
3. ‘ Ev’n my buried Ashes such a 
10 Of Perfume shall fling up into the air’. 
4. ‘ Affrights thy shrinking train, And rudely ——~ 
ul thy robes ’. 
5. ‘ And the star upon the 
heaven for a sign’. 
©] ——, but was I sober when I brig 
there stood ’. 


Of sleep is set in 


7%. ‘A seraph-man On every 

not the sonnet’. 
9. ‘ Their welfare pleased him, 

14- distressed ’. 
10. ‘ Arethusa 


and their 


From her couch’. 

. *‘ Even the of Tuscany Could scarce forbear ’. 

12. ‘Bog, clay and rubble, sand and black dearth’. 

3. “So fair a fancy few would weave In these % 

14. ‘ All I ask 1s a merry ?, (plural) 

15. ‘ Their sober wishes never learned to ig 
-A , see, Follows; but him I proved impossible ’. 

ony walls do not a prison make ’. 

18. ‘ When I consider how my light is R 

19. ‘ This. was scarcely odd, because They’d 

one’. 

20. ‘ Of s vast and deserts idle, Rough quarries, rocks, 

and’ hills whose heads touch heaven ’. 

21. ‘ Where the sea-snakes coil and , Dry their mail 

and bask’, 
22. ‘ and blind-worms, do no wrong’. 
23. ‘ Hail to thee, 


of Cawdor ’. 
24. ‘ Scots, wham Bruce has led’. 
25. ‘ Thou, silent form, dost: us out of thought 
As doth eternity ’. 
26. “Hewed, as a great god can, With his hard bleak ——’. 


> 


every 


2%. “ The present to quench his thirst A pure seed- 
pearl ’. : 

28. ‘ They went to sea in a , they did’. 

29. ‘ Dance they to the of Handel ’. 


30. ‘ Thou art lying, my dear old Carian , A handful 
of gray ashes ’. 

31. ‘ The sweet enthusiast from her sacred 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds ’. 

apa daughter of the voice of God’. 

33. ‘ Where the old *s plyin’ an’ the old flag fiyim’ *. 

cies melodies are sweet’. 

35. ‘ Fire-branded foxes to sear up and singe Our gold 
and ripe- hopes ’. 

36. ‘At noon on sweet berries and 

37. ‘ Now thy Forum no longer ’. 

38. ‘ Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he S 
. .. . his lord unharmed he bears ’. : 

39. ‘ Let them be free them to your heirs ’. 

40. ‘ East and west and south and north To summon his 


41. ‘As if to balance the 
mind ’, 

42. ‘ Now serpent-like, in he sweeps the ground ’. 

ae Tal Puce gs: feigns His rival in every knotty 
trunk ” 


> 


honey they ——’. 


brow Oppressive with its 


44. ‘ Before the hills in stood ’. 
45. ‘Our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were than we’. 


46. ‘ —— by the love of the genii that move 
In_ the depths of the purple sea’. 

47. ‘ Might from the wisdom of age, And be cheered 
by the sallies of youth ’. 

48. ‘ Hidden in the bushes, There he waited till the 
deer came ’. 


Solution of No. 1,136 


Is] 
loli] 


Prizewinners: Ist 
prize: F.-J.. Pryer 
(Mottingham); 2nd 
prize: J. N. Wor- 
ledge (Beckenham); 
3rd prize: M. Cassel 
(London, W.C.1). 
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NOTES 
1-7. ‘Romeo and Juliet’, I, iv, 89-90. 11-10. Hem (see 
Chambers). 46-37 Chim-aera. 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence” or attending 
It is necessary only to pass three 
(in some cases, two) exams. You can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


lectures. 


THE -EEST ENER 


We Speak for the 


Children 
5,000 Girls and Boys » 


now in our care 
67,000 already received 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP _ 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 


UNIVERSITY, 
Law, Engineering 
and other examinations 


U.C.C. , founded 1887. prepares students by postal 
tuition for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance 
requirements, Intermediate and Final exams. 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ,, LL.B., and various 
Diplomas; General Certif. of Education (Ord. 
& Ady.) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
A.C.P., Law Prelim., Bar, Engineering, &c. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 


Over 22,000 U.C.C. students PASSED London 
University. exams. during the years 1930-51. 


ye PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 

University we 
Correspondence College 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


Be a Master 
of English 


Improve Your Speech and 
Writing in a Few Hours 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent way. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you make notice- 
able progress within a few hours. 

Send 6d. in stamps to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. Z/39IC), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8, for a specimen lesson and 
“Word Mastery"’ (the prospectus), This 
yaluable offer is made so that you may 
satisfy yourself beyond any doubt that 
the Course is what you require. 

Don't delay. Accept this offer NOW. 
Your English is all-important to you, and 
you cannot afford to neglect it. 


The Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants 


JUNE 1952. EXAMINATIONS 


The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, 
INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 10th, 11th and 12th June next, 
in- Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Plymouth and Shefheld, and at such 
other centres, if any, as circumstances 
may warrant. 

Entries must be received before 
the Ist April, 1952, at the offices of the 
Association, 22, 


London, W.C.1. 


Bedford Square, 


Wouldn’t Bill have loved this! 
Let’s send him a eable! 
It’s the first re-union he has ever missed. 
And he wouldn’t have missed this one if 
the time schedule of that bridge job in Rio 
hadn’t been knocked for six by the weather. 
But let’s send him a cable. “See you next 
year” signed by all of us—T’ll phone it 


through from here. 


a CABLE means so much and costs so little 


CABLE & WIRELESS SERVICES 


“Gale Warning .. . 


Every time your wireless programme 
is interrupted by a “Gale Warning” 
think of the Lifeboatmen. 
They may be answering 
a call of distress. 

The Lifeboat Service is 
entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions. 
Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTE 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, London, S.W.1 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T.,C.B.,C.V.O.,V.D,, Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A:, Secretary 


POSTAL TUITION 


INIVERS L SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion: B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
Lendon University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, Gc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on 
request,“ mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1); 


METROPOLITAN COLLE 
ST: Sees 


ce : ALBANS 2&2 
or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The’ World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
: —for every Fire Risk 

Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD. ELLAND + YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


GREATEST INVENTION 


SINCE THE ALPHABET 


Gives the RIGHT word ata glance! 

Every man or woman, who uses 
words, will find this Idea and Word 
Chart a priceless boon. It’s a godsend ~ 
to alls It gives the word you want 
when you want it. It provides brilliant 
word-power. 


Gilbert Frankauthe FamousAuthor 
says: “. . . the best adjunct that I have 
so far discovered—it is not going to leave 
my desk.” 


Send 23d. stamp for a Specimen 
of the Idea and Word Chart em- 
bodied in a descriptive brochure. 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., (Dept. L/HV8), MARPLE, CHESHIRE 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, _ 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. February 21, 1952 


